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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THROUGHOUT the past month the thoughts, hopes, and fears 
of the British people at home and abroad have centred on 
The King Buckingham Palace, watching the heroic 

struggle of a beloved Sovereign with a dread 
and insidious enemy. It has been difficult to think about 
other things, though in the common anxiety pervading all 
classes of the community equally there has been the consola- 
tion that the King’s danger has knitted the whole country 
together much as we were united during the darkest days of 
the Great War: then Britons everywhere felt that, whatever 
differences might divide them in ordinary times, in such 
crises we were one People, inspired by a single purpose and 
aspiration, namely, to save our country from disaster. So 
throughout these painful weeks since the public learned on 
that gloomy November day that their King was seriously 
ill, containing many moments when we feared the worst, we 
have all felt the same. It has been the constant and universal 
prayer that he may be spared to continue his beneficent 
lbours for Empire and Nation, the value of which his sub- 
jects have had so vividly and poignantly brought home to 
| them. Of the popularity, esteem, and affection aroused by 
the Sovereign and his Family there has never been any 
question during the last forty years. But the average 
Briton has not too lively an imagination. He is not given to 
analysing his feelings, but is apt to take whatever is asa 
“matter of course. It is only at rare intervals, under the 
stress of strong emotion, that he sees things as they really 
are, and it needed this threat to remind us what we sub- 
consciously understood but were not consciously aware of, 
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namely, that King George has consistently played a notable 
and noble part at a critical phase of British History in 
holding his Dominions together and in restraining Separatist 
developments that, but for the Crown, would have attained 
alarming proportions and might well have broken up the 
Empire. He has likewise been the greatest factor in assuag- 
ing class animosities in these islands, which have more than 
once reared their ugly heads, and but for the mollifying 
influence of the Monarchy might have “upset the apple- 
cart.” The poorest of his subjects regard the King as their 
personal friend, and for all the reverence of the British 
people for the Throne it is always as the misfortune of a 
friend, as a matter that intimately concerns themselves, 
that the King’s illness is eagerly canvassed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It is one of the most 
spontaneous demonstrations of loyalty and devotion the 
world has ever witnessed, and if human prayer counts for 
anything ours will be heard. ; 


THE doctors—of. whom up to the time of writing no less 
than ten have been called to the Royal bedside, headed by 

‘ Lord Dawson of Penn—have wisely and 
peat rightly taken the country into their con- 
fidence and have never for a moment attempted to minimize 
the gravity of the King’s condition. The bulletins contain 
the whole story, and though medical experts may vary as 


to the precise effect of particular symptoms, even the least | 


expert among us can appreciate the general course of this 
critical illness with its ebb and flow, and continual and 
increasing strain on his strength, which must after these 
many weeks of suffering have given out but for the resources 
of science, skilled nursing, an atmosphere of complete quiet 


and freedom from all worry, and, above all, the patient’s | 
magnificent moral, which, fortified by the simple, frugal, | 


regular life he has always led, is the best augury of the 
convalescence which it is devoutly to be hoped may dawn 
with the New Year. It was on November 21st that the 
first bulletin was issued, signed by Sir Stanley Hewett and 
Lord Dawson, stating that the King was suffering from a cold 
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and some fever. He had caught an ordinary chill early in 
November, but insisted on discharging his exacting duties, 
including standing bareheaded at the Cenotaph on Armistice 
Day—a practice that courts disaster in this treacherous 
climate.* On the next day (November 22nd) the bulletin 
became graver, congestion of the right lung and continuance 
of fever being reported. Pleurisy figured prominently on 
Saturday, November 24th. Sunday was a specially anxious 
day, followed by slight improvement, though no progress 
was made that week, and when Sir Humphrey Rolleston 
joined the consultation on November 30th a bulletin was 
issued that could only increase the widespread alarm, followed 
by others that did nothing to allay it. Sunday, December 
2nd, was another dangerous day, with constant visits of 
doctors and frequent bulletins betraying anxiety as to the 
heart. Sir E. Farquhar Buzzard and Dr. L. E. Whitby 
(the bacteriologist) were now in attendance, and “ anxiety ” 
reappeared in the reports. There followed slightly better 
days, as, despite fluctuations, “improvement” was recorded, 
and by Saturday, December 8th, it was authoritatively 
stated that the King was “ certainly in a safer position than 
he was a week ago, because the doctors are dealing with a 
local condition rather than a general infection involving the, 
whole body.” This had been ascertained by a needle 
exploration, and another X-ray examination by Dr. H. G. 
Hodgson; but on Sunday (December 9th) there was a relapse 
from “‘ exhaustion,” while on Monday “the fever persists, 
though it is not as high as last evening, and is due to a return 
of the general infection, which necessarily affects the condi- 
tion of the heart.’’ There followed another perceptible 
improvement, happily coinciding with the meteoric return 
of the Prince of Wales from the heart of Africa. On Decem- 


* In this connection it is not irrelevant to note a recent telegram recording an 
outbreak of sanity that originated in Brussels and has spread to Paris, whence 
we hope it may gain London: 


The “ Hats on” League, which was formed in Brussels after the death 
of General Jacques, the ‘‘ Hero of the Yser,” who caught a fatal cold while 
attending a funeral, has the promise of great support in Franco, where the 
practice of men standing bareheaded during long funeral orations has long 
been condemned as a death-trap. 
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ber 12th a further stage arrived with the drainage of purulent 
fluid from the base of the right lung, while further drainage 
was presaged. This operation was successfully performed 
by Sir Hugh M. Rigby, with Dr. Francis E. Shipway as 
anesthetist, and the results were pronounced “ satisfactory.” 
The steadiness of the pulse, despite ‘‘ weakness” and 
“toxemia,” were favourable symptoms, and the King was 
not losing ground. The next week-end (December 15th- 
17th) was the best there had been so far, and the Prince of 
Wales was able to speak reassuringly to the Lord Mayor— 
the application of ultra-violet rays by two fresh experts 
(Dr. Howitt and Dr. Woods) being deemed to have promoted 
‘“‘improvement in His Majesty’s condition”’—at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday, 16th. The following day he got some “ natural 
sleep”? without sedatives for the first time for several weeks. 
This was all to the good and permitted hope, provided the 
strength could be maintained, though obviously after such 
a protracted ordeal he remained in grave danger that might 
at any moment produce complete collapse. Nevertheless, 
confidence grew on every hand, and as it is all-important in 
illness to create the right atmosphere, it could do no harm 
for his subjects to feel that their King must and will pull 
through. Has he, one may ask, any conception of the 
sentiments that have been manifested from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s, and wherever Britons are gathered together, 
by the sufferings that are habitually discussed as those of 
some near and dear relation? 


In the midst of this acute anxiety the Royal patient was 
subjected to a strain which must have increased the appre- 

hension of his physicians, and from which it 
a deal might be thought he would at all costs have 

been spared. But our Constitution is not 
very elastic in matters affecting the comfort or convenience 
of the Sovereign, who is encased in a network of medizval 
routine that might be usefully mitigated nowadays. Among 
his duties is the signature of a mass of documents which 
descend upon His Majesty from every Department, as well 
as the four corners of the globe. In the light of recent events 
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it is not extravagant to plead for the addition of a rubber 
stamp to the establishment of Buckingham Palace, so that 
the labour of these signatures may be reduced. By 
December 4th the accumulation of unsigned papers had 
reached the dimensions of an avalanche, and a Privy Council 
was held at Buckingham Palace that morning to enable the 
King to nominate Counsellors of State to discharge certain 
pressing functions that His Majesty was physically unable to 
attend to. This Council was held in the Audience Chamber 
adjoining the King’s bedroom, and consisted of the Duke of 
York, the Prime Minister, Lord Stamfordham (Private 
Secretary), and the Home Secretary (Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks), plus Sir Maurice Hankey as Clerk of the Council. 
The door between the two rooms was open, and in the door- 
way stood Sir William Joynson-Hicks (as deputy for the 
Earl of Balfour, the President), who read out the portentous 
Order in Council, which set forth at prodigious length in the 
picturesque vernacular of another age the elementary fact 
that the following were nominated as Counsellors of State: 


Her Majesty the Queen. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. : 
Lord Chancellor. 

Prime Minister. 


In announcing the news to the House of Commons the 
Prime Minister said: 


“‘T am glad to be able to inform the House that His 
Majesty was well enough this morning to enable a 
meeting of the Privy Council to be held.” 


It nevertheless struck everybody who had ever been very 
ill as a risky proceeding, and it was noted that the exertion 
caused an immediate rise of temperature. That the Royal 
Family regard it as a point of honour never to spare them- 
selves goes without saying, but when an invaluable life is at 
stake the resources of modern civilization should be equal 
to discovering some less perilous way of surmounting the 
difficulty indicated in the Order in Council : 
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*“* Whereas we have been stricken by illness and are 
unable for the time being to give due attention to the 
affairs of our realm.” 


It would be impossible to improve on the personnel of his 
Counsellors, who will temporarily discharge the Kingly 
duties save that they may not dissolve Parliament or grant 
honours. They at once set to work signing the arrears, and 
conceivably the Prime Minister already appreciates the 
necessity of curtailing this Royal routine. 


As throwing a valuable sidelight on the Crown at work 
we give this impression of an observer possessing know- 
ledge and experience. 


The King has two sets of obligations—one official, the other 
ceremonial; and these obligations, once contracted, can 
: never be avoided (as other men like minor 
oer luminaries and Cabinet Ministers will not 
infrequently do) except on peremptory 

demands of health. Queen Victoria was tenacious of her 
ruling and official authority. The only relaxation of her 
signature was in the matter of Q.C.s appearing in criminal 
cases against the Crown, and, earlier, with regard to the 
exercise of the prerogative of Mercy—but that was on 
humanitarian grounds. She even went personally into such 
details as the grants of the Albert Medal for various degrees 
of civic bravery, and with her own hand wrote arguments 
on merits. But then it must be remembered that her 
ceremonial functions were practically little or nothing save 
in the evening of her life. King Edward was a wholly dif- 
ferent figure. He brought the Crown out of the State 
wardrobe, and showed it to a people who had been unac- 
customed to pomp and pageantry, and thus set the example 
to his son, who has loyally kept up the splendour and 
apparatus of Royalty. On the other hand, King Edward, 
while keen on having a hand in affairs of State—and being 
consulted—more than pro formd as to appointments, never | 
occupied himself in details. Ministers, in combination with 
the late Lord Knollys, explained important issues—the King 
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would talk, and very often would prevail, when no crisis was 
involved—but he would transact such business as and when 
it suited him. He was quick and clever and succeeded to 
the Throne with the wealth of experience of men and affairs 
that he had acquired during the long years of his mother’s 
retirement. He had a large knowledge of European rulers 
and their Ministers, and in Foreign Affairs—despite what it 
suited some Ministers to inspire biographers to transcribe— 
he played a not unimportant part. Yet when all is said 
and done, it is fair to say that public business with his 
adviser and officials rarely wearied him. He did not like to 
interfere with the allotment of his time as he settled it. 
He did the work; he gave and ordered audiences as and 
when it suited him; he knew the difference between business 
that mattered and that which was formal; and the affairs of 
State were adequately determined. The present system is 
rather different, and, as may be surmised, more exacting. 
The present King is hyperconscientious. He is undoubtedly 
overwhelmed by the accumulation of boxes which he prefers 
to deal with as they are delivered. The sailor life taught him 
early hours, as a result that he reads official memoranda 
and submissions when few other people are at work; and, as 
he reads everything that is put before him, he must carry 
a burden greater than any man should be asked to bear; 
for he not only reads, but remembers what he reads, and is 
often better informed than the particular Minister con- 
cerned. He has probably become the victim of the present 
disease of bureaucracy—a malady that increases day by 
day. The introduction of typewriting and women into 
public offices accounts for much; staffs are swollen because 
of the habit of clerks to dictate huge official memoranda, 
which decide nothing. These memoranda find their way to an 
upper stratum, which again dictates and decides nothing, 
until ultimately a stack of papers reaches the unfortunate 
Under-Secretary. He cannot cope with all this swollen 
material, and, consequently, demands another Under-Secre- 
tary, and that one in his turn needs extra bureaucratic 
assistance, and so the staff grows. Take Whitaker's Almanack 
of, say, 1886, and compare the staff of Government estab- 
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lishments at that time with those of 1928 as set forth in the 
same authority, and contrast the scale and amount of 
salaries. A commercial office run on the lines of our modern 
Government departments would be involved in early ruin. 
We may be sure that the King suffers from the enlargement 
of our bureaucratic system. He is plagued with much that 
should never reach him, and his Ministers do not appear to 
be concerned to ease his burden, not through unkindness, 
but because it does not occur to them. We may, on the 
other hand, be told that it is desirable for the people to feel 
that the King is in fact an integral part of the machine of 
Government; to realize that he does work very hard, and 
that he is human enough to get tired as the working man 
gets tired; and, in addition, to know that on all ceremonial 
occasions throughout the country he will sustain to the full 
the traditional magnificence of the British Crown. Be it so; 
but the price of such public service may, alas! be too high. 


THE foregoing apergu explains much. We must also remem- 
ber another factor contributing to make King George’s task 
) , more arduous than that either of his father or 
ning George’s jis grandmother, and the longer we reflect on 
his reign the greater we realize it to be, seeing 

that he has been at one notable disadvantage compared with 
his immediate predecessors. Queen Victoria was surrounded 
from the outset to the closing hour of the Victorian age by 
statesmen who reckoned their service to the Crown as among 
their highest honours and loftiest duties. Her Prime Minis- 
ters from her girlhood in the time of Lord Melbourne to her old 
age under Lord Salisbury were animated by a reverence for 
the Sovereign qua Sovereign that immensely lightened her 
load. They were under no temptation to encroach on the 
Royal Prerogative or circumscribe the legitimate province of 
the Crown, still less to exploit it for their own or for Party 
purposes. We have heard much of late of the disagreements 
of Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone, which were probably 
inevitable from the contact of such strong personalities. But 
never for a moment did the famous Liberal Prime Minister 
abate one jot or tittle of his punctilious regard for Her 
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Majesty’s person or dignity, and surrounded though he was 
latterly by extreme RadicalsZand{disaffected Irishmen, he 
was proud to proclaim himself in the House of Commons 
“the servant of the Crown.” King Edward was less fortunate 
in the political atmosphere in which he found himself on his 
accession, because, if the truth be permissible, there was not 
among Responsible Statesmen of that epoch the same 
consideration for the régime of which the Sovereign is the 
apex and the symbol. It would, indeed, be no exaggeration 
to say that in both political parties, Conservative and Liberal, 
there was an inclination to ignore the Monarchy and to 
reduce the Monarch to the réle of a cipher. Thanks, how- 
ever, to King Edward’s extraordinary social flair, which 
enabled him to understand more than he actually knew, he 
played a notable part in a sphere where his Ministers were 
no match for him, because his personal prestige was such, 
whenever he went abroad, that a casual word from him 
counted more in the affairs of the world than all the des- 
patches of the Foreign Office or the solemn declarations of 
Government. Monsieur Clemenceau’s ‘il connait bien son 
métier ” (“‘he is a master of his craft’’), spoken after his 
contact with King Edward when Prime Minister of France, 
was a tribute from a convinced and somewhat sceptical 
Republican such as any Sovereign would have appreciated, 
as much as Monsieur Delcassé’s compliment, “‘le roi Edouard 
est le premier des souverains.” It may be truly said of 
Edward VII that he created in Europe the political influence 
that was denied him at home, owing to the new attitude of 
new statesmen in a new reign who regarded the Crown as a 
purely decorative feature of the Parliamentary system. 


Kine George entered upon his Imperial inheritance in 1910 
under even more unfavourable circumstances than his gifted 
; father. Without great experience of public 
irrsing affairs or close contact with politics or poli- 
Prerogative _‘ticians, he suddenly found himself plunged in 
the vortex of a crisis such as Queen Elizabeth 

at the height of her power, or Queen Victoria in the palmy 
days of Disraeli, would have found it none too easy to cope 
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with. An arrogant Ministry, supported by an insolent 
majority, held together by ‘“‘ the cohesive power of public 
plunder,” was literally ‘‘ out for blood,” and cared not a 
rap either for Crown or Constitution. It was backed by a 
public opinion that was more noisy than numerous, and 
was nothing like as strong in the country as its parliamentary 
position suggested. But there was no effective machinery 
for mobilizing the Constitutional forces. The Conservative 
Party was in one of its perennial moods of Defeatism, para- 
lysed by timorous councils, and in the tragic illness of its 
foremost Fighting Man there was no one to give the nation 
a lead. Surveying a somewhat naked land, as it was in a 
political sense, seeing no alternative Government on the 
horizon, and having none but pusillanimous advisers avail- 
able, can we wonder that the newly crowned King felt that 
he had no choice but to accept the disloyal and monstrous 
advice of Mr. Asquith, who forced the Parliament Bill on the 
Statute Book by a cynical abuse of the Royal Prerogative. 
In no word spoken or written by that copious politician 
throughout a protracted career was there, so far as we can 
recall (we don’t count obituary notices inviting a display of 
emotional oratory), one single expression of admiration for 
the Crown as an institution, or any appreciation of the func- 
tion of the Sovereign in such a State as ours. By this felonious 
blow he counted on gaining two objects: to torpedo the 
House of Lords and to belittle the Kingship. That he suc- 
ceeded in the first is undeniable, though whether his faction 
have permanently gained by his manceuvre is another matter. 
That he failed in the second is entirely due to the personality 
of George V, who has completely triumphed over unscrupu- 
lous politicians, and with his Family reigns in the hearts of 
the People, the vast mass of whom regard the politicians as 
‘very small beer ’” compared with the Crown. If the public 
knew more they would think even less of the former. There 
has developed a tendency to treat the Crown as the con- 
venience of Responsible Statesmen, who have perverted the 
time-honoured constitutional maxim, ‘The King can do 
no wrong,” into the very different proposition, ‘‘ the King’s 
Ministers can do no wrong.” In matters of policy they have 
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rarely played straight—and we make the observation in no 
partisan sense, because there has been little to choose 
between the Parties—either by Crown or country. When- 
ever a Government does something—as not infrequently 
happens—of which its members have good reason to be 
ashamed, and of the popular effect of which they are afraid, 
they are wont to cower behind the Monarchy and to suggest 
that His Majesty has played some part in it, e.g. on the 
occasion of the Disruption of the United Kingdom in 1921, 
when Ministers were terrified of their own misdoings and 
drafted effusive telegrams in the name of the Sovereign to 
prevent His Majesty’s loyal subjects from saying what they 
thought of the betrayal. So on several other occasions, and 
in many other matters, conspicuously the distribution of 
Hereditary Honours, on which it is common knowledge 
that Ministries, notoriously the Coalition, played it very low 
down on the Sovereign by recommending as noblemen 
persons with small claim to be regarded as gentlemen in any 
sense of that term. This process provoked universal scandal, 
and ultimately constrained the Dominion of Canada by a 
formal resolution of the Ottawa Parliament to vote herself 
out of the range of the Fountain of Honour—a unique 
episode in British history which eloquently illustrates the 
contrast between the exploitation of the Crown in Georgian 
days and the loyal solicitude of the Victorians. That the 
prestige of the Monarchy has survived such ministrations and 
is probably greater to-day than ever before is a marvellous 
tribute to the personality of the Sovereign and a fresh 
demonstration that character always tells. 


No one would be heard to suggest that the present Prime 
Minister could ever be otherwise than considerate and 

chivalrous in his attitude towards the Throne. 
Aaa el There could be no desire to deconsider or 

embarrass the Sovereign with Mr. Baldwin in 
Downing Street. But there is undeniably a disposition to 
accentuate the King’s political partnership with the Govern- 
ment both in the substance and the form of the Royal 
Speeches from the Throne at the opening and closing of 
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Parliament. These are strictly Ministerial documents, express- 
ing Ministerial views and intentions, though couched in such 
terms as to mislead the general public into imagining that 
they embody the personal opinions of the King. As a 
minor illustration of an inclination to drag the King’s name 
into irrelevant controversial matters, we may cite the message 
which His Majesty was advised by his Ministers to address 
to the Chairman of a meeting held at the Albert Hall on 
October 26th to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the League of Nations Union, expressing his 
*‘ best wishes for continued strength and prosperity of that 
body,” and describing the League of Nations as “ our chief 
hope for the future peace of the world.” God help us if that 
be so; but the League of Nations Union is not even the 
League of Nations. It is a propagandist body which in the 
opinion of not a few supporters of the League does more 
harm than good. Many of its orators, especially at the less 
reported meetings, preach pernicious and demoralizing doc- 
trines which shock the patriotic portion of their audiences, 
and would certainly horrify the King if they reached his 
ears. On the pretext of supporting the League of Nations, 
Pacifist cranks are working, as they did before the 
League of Nations was born or thought of, to disarm this 
country and make it incapable of resisting any enemy that 
cared to attack us. This insanity they describe as “‘ Setting 
a good example to the world” and “our contribution 
towards the abolition of war.” The fact that the League of 
Nations Union can provide a common platform at the 
Albert Hall on which Conservative, Liberal, and Labour 
politicians meet and exchange illusions on worlds unrealized 
does not remove its activities from the controversial 
sphere or exalt it into a National and Imperial concern 
worthy of the moral support of the Crown. Ministers have 
no right to take advantage of their position by recommending 
such an object to their Sovereign. 


THE immensely attractive personality of the Prince of Wales 
becomes a matter of prime importance to all the King’s 
subjects at home and abroad. Earnestly as we pray for 
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His Majesty’s early convalescence and complete recovery, it 
is inevitable that the responsibilities of the Heir Apparent 
must extend in his desire to relieve his father 


The f of burdens for which he must remain unfit for 
_ ’ some considerable time. The Prince has had 


a wonderful life and a wonderful preparation 
for any duties that may devolve upon him. He is said not 
to be particularly keen on public affairs as they are 
envisaged by professional politicians. This may be all to 
the good in enabling him to bring a fresh and unprejudiced 
mind to bear on business that has become embedded in 
oppressive routine, and his active and alert intelligence 
should prompt him to ask for adequate reasons for the why 
and the wherefore of propositions and procedure that are 
taken as a matter of course because “it always has been so.”’ 
Though more a sportsman than a reader, he is an ardent 
student of human nature, and has many gifts that are more 
valuable to a man in his position than a knowledge of what 
A wrote in the middle of the 18th century, what B said in 
the middle of the 19th century, or what C did at the opening 
of the 20th century. Many of us entertain inordinate 
respect for ‘‘ the well-read man,” though, as one grows older 
and looks round the world, one begins to wonder whether 
his merits may not be exaggerated, at any rate in the reali 
of public affairs, where on the whole the highly educated 
do not pull their weight, as excessive reading is apt to atrophy 
the intellect and weaken the will. Notable instances will 
occur to everyone of Philistines who gain by having read 
fewer books than Highbrows, who lose by having read too 
many. Like his grandfather, the Prince’s knowledge is 
derived from his intercourse with human beings, of whom he 
has probably had a wider experience than any previous Heir 
Apparent, as he has certainly travelled more than any man 
who ever sat on any throne. His speciality, judging by his 
journeys, is the British League of Nations, throughout which 
his is a name to conjure with; and we may confidently 
anticipate the exercise of his influence in the direction of 
counteracting the centrifugal forces that are pulling the 
Empire asunder. The Prince is more fortunate than his 
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Father and Grandfather in one important respect, as the 
first Prime Minister with whom he is associated is anxious 
to help him in every possible way without any of those 
arriére-pensées that too often deter Ministers from doing 
their utmost by the Crown in Constitutional Monarchy. 


THE acute anxiety concerning the King was increased at 
one moment by a horrid rumour that the Prince of Wales, 
in his natural eagerness to get home, contem- 


A Rumoured plated flying, and aerial ‘fans’ anticipated 


Flight 
man’s conquest and command of the air. The world’s 
aeroplanes were very much at His Royal Highness’s service, 
and his enterprise and love of adventure must have vied 
with his affection in encouraging him to favour the shortest 
possible journey. Happily the Prime Minister intervened 
with the wise reminder that this was not the moment for 
the Heir Apparent to take fresh risks and increase national 
distress. A long-distance flight is a gamble with the elements, 
and with one most precious life in jeopardy it would have 
been agonizing to learn that the Prince had started on a 
monoplane, biplane, or triplane. He would assuredly not 
have reached London in anything like the wonderful time 
he made on his record voyage by sea and land using the 
only reliable means of transport that have yet been invented. 
If he had not “crashed” in some inaccessible and incom- 
municable region of the Sudan, he would certainly have made 
one of those “ forced descents” ascribed to “‘ engine trouble ” 
that have brought many travellers to grief and have spoilt 
almost every sensational Flight. He would be lucky to have 
got home by the end of the year had he thus tempted Provi- 
dence, and the country is proportionately grateful to the 
Prime Minister for the wise advice he gave and to the Prince 
for taking it. Jt was all the more striking as Downing Street 
is infested with Flying “fans” who regard the Army and 
the Navy, to say nothing of the Mercantile Marine, % 
“back numbers”? compared with Aircraft—a subject on 
which Admiral Harper says the word in season elsewhere in 
this number of the National Keview, 


another glorious opportunity of ‘ boosting” 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN relations have always been delicate and 
difficult, and are likely to remain so indefinitely for reasons 
that should be tolerably obvious to every 
ee ttn intelligent observer. All that sensible per- 

. sons on both sides of the Atlantic can reason- 
ably hope for is that they should not be allowed to become 
dangerous through blundering and bungling in London or 
Washington. Unfortunately, there are not a few bunglers 
and blunderers on the warpath—and the peace-path—on 
both sides of the Atlantic, some of whom are inspired by 
unimpeachable intentions, but ack knowledge and under- 
standing, while others are moved by less amiable motives. 
Anglo-American affairs offer a singularly unpromising field 
for the activity of busybodies, but busybodies are always 
with us and insist on regarding this particular sphere as 
peculiarly their own. The results so far have been pitiable, 
and unless a halt can be called they are bound to get worse. 
Can the Americans, and will they, restrain their mischief- 
makers? Can we repress our busybodies? This is a burning 
question of the hour. It should by now be plainer than 


. most pikestafis that every effort of either country to arrange 


the Navy of the other can only add fuel to the fire and is 
predestined to failure, leaving a legacy of disappointment 
and embitterment calculated to promote the very disaster 
these well-intentioned miscarriages were designed to obviate. 
The United States is to-day immeasurably richer than any 
nation that was ever dreamt of, despite President Coolidge’s 
sensational estimate that she sank half her entire wealth in 
the Great War. On the face of it the Americans are tre- 
mendously keen on building a Navy equal to or excelling 
every other Navy in tons and guns, and as they can afford 
to lay down ten keels for every one laid down by our noble 
but impoverished selves, what is the use of any British 
Government seeking to impose restrictions or prescribing 
either the number or the size of American war vessels or 
the extent of their gun-power? ‘They are far better judges 
of their needs than we can possibly be, and it must strike 
many Britons as absurd that in one breath Responsible 
Statesmen of all Parties pronounce an Anglo-American war 
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“unthinkable,” and in the next elaborately explain the 
precise ratio to be preserved between the various units of 
the two fleets. If a war with the United States is one of 
those contingencies that only a lunatic would contemplate, 
is it not childish to enter upon discussions, controversies, 
conferences, etc., with the avowed object of regulating fleets 
that ex hypothesi will never come in sight of one another 
except for ceremonial purposes? 


On this issue the Viscount Cecil of Chelwood is more of a 
Jingo than we are, because he is prepared to pin his faith 
to a monstrosity called “ parity ’? which can 
only open up a vista of virulence affording 
every marlplot ceaseless opportunities of stirring up suspicion 
and ill will. It is “‘ not once in a blue moon” that we find 
ourselves in agreement with the Manchester Guardian, which 
marshals (December Ist) these unanswerable arguments, as 
they seem to us, against this awful doctrine of “ parity ”’: 


€6 Parity 99 


‘“* Lord Cecil is the most eminent of the school which 
believes in a system of mathematical parity. In his 
speech to the Parliamentary Committee of the League 
of Nations Union on Wednesday he said that he was 
‘in favour of absolute, complete, mathematical equality, 
both in tons and guns,’ and that ‘on that basis full 
agreement could be reached.’ This seems to us not 
only a mistaken but even a dangerous view. It is not 
entirely impossible that an agreement of a kind might 
be reached, but if it were it would be of the wrong 
kind. . . . The Geneva Conference showed that parity 
may easily provide not an automatic check upon but a 
positive stimulus to armament-building. But that is 
not the fatal objection. The fatal objection is that even 
if agreement were somehow reached on figures which 
did not immediately involve an increased tonnage, the 
agreement would necessarily be of a kind to provoke 
rather than allay mutual suspicions and distrust. The 
reason is obvious: it would be an agreement not between 
friends but between potential enemies.” 
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We agree with our contemporary when it declares: 


“That is the overwhelming reason against urging 
parity as the solvent of our difficulties. It would solve 
nothing. . . . If war is really ruled out as a contingency 
to be guarded against, then why do we insist upon 
parity? If war is not ruled out, then parity is not 
enough. Parity is either too much or too little. It is 
the one thing which cannot possibly be right. It 
implies just as much essential antagonism as does 
unrestricted competition. It limits the size and nature 
of the weapons, but by the jealous preservation of a 
fixed ratio (which happens to be that of equality) 
encourages the underlying supposition of possible war 
between the two countries. Is that supposition really 
made by Lord Cecil? Is it even made by the Govern- 
ments?” 


Is it not conceivable that Lord Cecil, though a heart-whole 
and convinced Pacifist, has allowed himself to be carried 
away by his passion for the League of Nations into advocating 
a policy that may appeal to the Protocolists of Geneva 
without being in accordance with the interests of the British 
Empire, which has no ambition to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for Internationalists by embarking on a “ parity” 
race with the Americans? 


If we had any say in British policy we should put every 
card on the table, always the wisest plan in dealing with 
* foreign nations, conspicuously the Americans 
saat (who insist on paying us the compliment of 
imagining that we habitually keep several 

trumps up our sleeves), and say frankly to the Washington 
Government: “ Build whatever warships you regard as de- 
manded by American interests, leaving us free to do the same 
by British interests.”” The United States, judging by recent 
discussions and disagreements, prefers 10,000-ton cruisers 
with 8-in. guns. Our world-wide ocean trade requires a 
lighter vessel with less formidable armament. Surely it 
would be much wiser for each Power to build the ships it 
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thinks it wants, than to be argued or manceuvred by the other 
into building ships it doesn’t want, in pursuit of the phantom 
of “ parity’ which is a synonym for Rivalry and Friction. 
We have always regretted that President Coolidge was per- 
suaded by Pacifist clamour to abandon the vast programme 
of construction with which he electrified Congress some 
months ago. Had it been adopted and the money voted, at 
least two birds would have been killed with one stone. The 
big Navy Party would have been mollified and it would 
therefore be unnecessary for them to open a fresh offensive 
against England, and there would be no more talk of further 
Conferences on the Limitation of Navies, each of which 
leaves things appreciably worse than it found them. 


WE are not moved by any sentimental reasons such as 
animate the orators of Pilgrims’ dinners, English Speaking 
" Union luncheons, or Sulgrave Institute tea- 
an parties, whose “slosh” has in our opinion 

done more harm than good to Anglo-American 
relations. We should be delighted to learn that these bodies 
had decided to suspend all public activities and confine 
themselves to dispensing private hospitality by way of 
some small return for the lavish entertainment of English 
visitors across the Atlantic. We would impose a fine of 
$1,000 or £50, respectively, on any American or English 
speaker who mentioned “ Blood is thicker than water,” 
** Hands across the sea,” or any other “ sob-stuff ” that does 
duty at these functions. If we suggest a higher fine for an 
American than for an English transgressor, it is because the 
former are that much richer than the latter. It is for severely 
practical reasons that we dislike these futile attempts of 
either Power to fix the shipbuilding programme of the other. 
They have produced a crop of fiascos each of which has been 
made the starting point of a fresh campaign by our venomous 
enemies in the States. Nor can it ever be otherwise, because 
it is as certain as anything in this uncertain world that 
neither the United States nor Great Britain will consent to 
spend money on ships they don’t want simply because the 
other wishes them to do so. We know our Navy to be 
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essential to our existence. We should not merely be ruined, 
but starved without it, and become the prey of the first 
nation that thought it worth while to take us in hand. We 
may regard the American Navy as a luxury seeing that the 
United States is a self-contained, self-supporting, invulnerable 
Continent. But as enough Americans think otherwise and 
visualize the bombardment of New York and San Francisco 
and the shattering of intervening cities by air, and regard 
neither the Atlantic nor the Pacific as safe for American 
shipping, can we wonder that they are bent on possessing a 
vast Armada? We do not share their apprehensions because 
we cannot discern any Sea power sufficiently foolish to take 
them on, but then we are not Americans, and maybe if we 
were we should think as they do. Our only surprise is that 
they do not go ahead and create the instrument which their 
President and other wise men declare they urgently need. 
Why waste precious time over Conferences that breed yet 
more Conferences—why not build the battleships, cruisers, 
submarines, airships, etc., etc., and have done with it. 
There is a homely English saying, “‘ Cut the cackle and come 
to the ’osses,” which we respectfully commend to the notice 
of the big Navy Party in U.S.A. 


THE latest attempt to solve an insoluble problem was made’ 
by an American politician who, though not conspicuous on 
Mr. Bri this side of the Atlantic, is a considerable 
Inte — personage in Washington and an active 

naval agitator—Mr. Fred A. Britten. He is 
Chairman of the House of Representatives Naval Committee, 
and, hailing as he does from the German-American State of 
Illinois, it is unnecessary to say that he is Anglophobe, 
doubtless a condition of retaining the German-Irish vote. 
Encouraged by observations of the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons as to the desirability of American and 
British politicians cultivating more frequent personal con- 
tact, Mr. Britten cabled to Mr. Baldwin, suggesting: 


“A joint meeting of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the United States House of Representatives 
and a select committee of members of Parliament for 
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the purpose of friendly discussion and the hearing of 
testimony in connection with applying the principle of 
equality in sea power between Great Britain and the 
United States on all ships of war not already covered 
by the Washington Treaty.” 


This meeting should take place “‘ preferably in Canada after 
March 4, 1929” (i.e. when Mr. Hoover enters the White 
House), and “each Committee should report to its respective 
Government.” It was a polite communication politely 
answered by the Prime Minister, whose discretion in such 
matters is rarely at fault. As the United States is diplo- 
matically represented in London and Great Britain in 
Washington, the Embassies are the recognized and proper 
channels of official communication between the two countries. 
Mr. Baldwin explained, after reciprocating the friendly 
sentiments of Mr. Britten: 


“I feel that it would not be consistent with the 
courtesy which I owe to the United States Government 
to express any further opinion on a proposal about 
which, as I understand it, they have not been consulted. 
I would, therefore, only repeat my appreciation of your 
friendly sentiments.” 


It is generally agreed that for once we came well out of an 
Anglo-American exchange. We cannot imagine any gather- 
ing less likely to bear useful fruit than a joint conference of 
Congressmen in search of big Navy propaganda and British 
M.P.s mainly anxious to kowtow to U.S.A. But the 
amusing thing is that Mr. Britten has got himself into hot 
water with his compatriots “for seeking to usurp the 
functions of the President ’’—the Americans, for all their 
contempt for foreign conventions, being tremendous sticklers 
for their own. The Executive is as jealous of any trespass 
by the Legislature as the latter is of any encroachment by 
the former. 


It is permissible to hope, and even to expect, that the 
United States Senate will not make the grievous mistake of 
ratifying the Kellogg Peace Treaty before it passes the big 
Cruiser Bill. Such procedure on its part would only mis- 
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lead the world concerning American purposes and policy. 
It would, moreover, afford every simpleton on this side of 

the Atlantic a pretext for pretending that the 
> United States had ‘‘abolished war,’’? which 
> sna ed would be as far from the truth as any state- 

ment could possibly be. The so-called Peace 
Pact, as by this time its author must be weary of explaining, 
imposes no obligation whatsoever on its signatories, and in 
the case of the Great Republic there is not even a moral 
obligation. In the unhappy event of another war, which 
Pacifists are quite capable of letting us in for, the United 
States will be as free as it was in 1914 to sit on the fence. 
It would in no respect be committed to constrain or even 
condemn the violation of its own treaty. If by any chance 
Germany were the transgressor, we may be tolerably sure 
that forces would be instantly mobilized in the Middle West 
that would effectually restrain any American interference, 
as happened 14 years ago. Though if by any con- 
ceivable fatality Great Britain had been diplomatically out- 
witted and manceuvred into an appearance of being the 
aggressor, it would be a very different story, as too many 
“practical politicians ” in and around Washington are for 
ever seeking opportunities of gratifying old grudges. In 
the eyes of highly sensitive and super-suspicious Senators, * 
the Kellogg Peace Pact is still regarded askance, although all 
the stuffing has been knocked out of it by Mr. Kellogg’s 
“ Reservations,” including wars of self-defence, of which 
the belligerent is to be the sole judge. The mare’s-nesters— 
who suffer from a chronic attack of “inferiority complex ”— 
are terrified lest astute Europeans are able to interpret “ the 
renunciation of war” in some undiscovered anti-American 
sense. Consequently Senator Reed, of Missouri, supported 
by several other Senators, suffering from his disease, seek to 
incorporate a Resolution in the Senatorial Ratification 
specifically affirming the following principles (see The Times, 
Washington Correspondence, December 17th): 


(1) That the Treaty imposes no obligation on the 
United States to resort to coercive or punitive 
measures against any offending nation. 
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(2) That the Treaty does not impose any limitation 
upon the Monroe doctrine or the traditional 
policies of the United States. 

(3) That the Treaty does not impair the right of the 
United States to defend its territory, possessions, 
trade or interests. 

(4) That the Treaty does not obligate the United 
States to the conditions of any Treaty to which 
the United States is not a party. 


We are grateful to Senator Reed for thus clearing the air 
and explaining in language the most obtuse Britons can 
understand, that this Peace Pact is mere “ eye-wash,”’ which 
leave War and Peace precisely where they were. This was 
the term we applied to it when it was first launched. 
Whether or not the Reed Resolution be adopted it unques- 
tionably embodies the considered views of the Senate, and 
its principles will govern American action in the future as in 
the past. We much prefer a real Cruiser Bill to a spurious 
Peace Pact, and trust the Big Navy Party may get their 
15. Why they abandoned their original 71 we never could 
understand. 


ALTHOUGH the last meeting of the League of Nations Council 
was transferred from the dubious climate of Geneva to the 
more serene atmosphere of Lugano for the 
convenience of the German Foreign Minister, 
the move does not seem to have improved 
that eminent statesman’s temper. Dr. Stresemann worked 
himself up into such a passion with the Polish Foreign 
Minister—who very properly protested against German 
intrigue and espionage in Upper Silesia—that at one moment 
it was feared he might assault that critic of German policy 
and methods. Germans have many remarkable attributes 
that we cordially admire, some of which we envy, but a sense 
of humour has never been among them, or it would be 
impossible for a man of Dr. Stresemann’s intelligence, with 
Prussianized Germany’s record behind him, to pose as the 
champion of ‘ oppressed minorities’ and to threaten with- 
drawal from the League unless Germany he allowed to do 


From Geneva 
to Lugano 
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as she pleases in Silesia. Altogether, “the true Locarno 
Spirit,” from which optimists anticipated everything, was 
somewhat in abeyance at Lugano. Not that we expected 
otherwise, because the German idea of compromise is that 
Germany shall do all the taking and the others all the giving. 
“Locarno ” was only tolerated in Berlin as providing a lever 
whereby the Allies could be forced to yield still further on 
Reparations while simultaneously they were prised out of 
the Rhineland. To secure both objectives Germany has 
always counted on the co-operation of Financial England 
and Sentimental England, who are not infrequently found 
hunting in couples, and who at the present time are in full 
cry against the continuance of any occupation of German 
soil. Before we succumb to their propaganda and join the 
vendetta of Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, etc., against France, whom they cannot 
forgive for having fought on our side in the Great War, it is 
worth remembering that this occupation provides the one 
solid bulwark against fresh German aggression—of which 
the chemical preparations are believed to be in a forward 
state. It is likewise the only effective guarantee for the 
continued payment of the Dawes annuities. There is a 
treacherous faction in the City of London—which, be it 
remembered, was a veritable citadel of German Jews and’ 
pro-German Christians before the war—that seeks to combine 
the policy of rigorous payment of our annual American 
tribute (needed for the construction of more American 
cruisers) with that of “sparing”? Germany the paltry sums 
she has contracted to pay us for the gigantic losses we 
sustained through her aggression in 1914. We don’t blame 
any Germans who want to bleed us white, but we are fools 
for letting them do so, and those Englishmen who do their 
dirty work are neither more nor less than Traitors, “* Aiding 
and comforting’ a commercial enemy might usefully be 
made an indictable offence. 


Tus latest forgathering of the League of Nations was not 
only abortive, it was ridiculous. It might be supposed 
that as its raison d’étre is the prevention of war, the League 
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would be eager to assert itself as a pacifying influence and 
to establish its authority as a factor that potential dis- 

turbers of the world’s peace must reckon with. 
toa Prestige is more than half the battle in diplo- 

macy, and so far the League has none what- 
soever in great affairs owing to its hesitation to assume any 
responsibility. It comports itself as though its component 
Governments were aware of what has long been apparent to 
onlookers—namely, that the success and even the existence 
of the League depends on its tackling no task of any moment. 
They realize that so long as it is purely passive it will pass 
muster, but that directly it became active it would collapse. 
This is not a cheerful prospect for those who have been 
encouraged to regard it as “‘ the hope of the world ” and the 
only serious alternative to another Great War, as in this 
country Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, and the whole posse comitatus of Pacifists and 
Cranks would persuade us, as they have persuaded them- 
selves. It is the answer to the occasional schoolmaster who 
writes that he does not regard the National Review as suit- 
able reading for boys as it has not sufficient faith in the 
League of Nations. As the League has too little confidence 
in itself to undertake any serious responsibility, we hold 
that we should be merely deceiving the younger generation 
by preaching the conventional doctrine, “‘ Thanks to the 
existence of the League of Nations, there can never be 
another great war.” We have just had another painful 
object-lesson in the confessed impotence of this body, which 
had the good luck—or bad luck—to be in actual session 
when two of its members in South America proceeded to 
pick a quarrel with every intention of fighting it out in the 
old-fashioned way, just as though they had never signed the 
Covenant and there were no such institution as the League 
to enforce law and order among nations. To add insult to 
injury, one of these countries, and the one most keen on 
war, had just signed the Multiple Peace Treaty, solemnly 
and formally ‘“‘ renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy.” Of the rights and wrongs of the quarrel between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, we know nothing, though at this 
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distance it looks as though Bolivia had adopted the familiar 
role of Prussianized Germany and sought to fall upon a 
neighbour whose goods she coveted because she regarded 
herself, and with good reason, as the stronger of the two in 
the military sense. Here, it might be supposed, was the 
ideal situation of which ardent Leaguers had dreamed, 
providing a golden opportunity for demonstrating the 
League’s moral authority and proclaiming the Covenant as 
the law of nations, that none dare violate. Anything more 
pitiable than its actual procedure it would be impossible 
to imagine. All that the assembled statesmen at Lugano 
dare do was to despatch a cablegram of the “ wait-and-see” 
variety—painfully reminiscent of Asquithian diplomacy in 
1914—-which, when read out in the House of Commons, 
caused even optimists to squirm. It deserves to be placed 
on record as evidence of the fashion in which the League 
proposes to function whenever the peace of the world is in 
serious jeopardy.* 


“The Council of the League of Nations meeting at 
Lugano for its 53rd Session expresses its full conviction 
that the incidents which have occurred between the 
two members of the League of Nations will not become 
more serious. It does not doubt that the two States 
which, by signing the Covenant, have solemnly pledged 
themselves to seek by pacific means the solution of 
disputes arising between them will have recourse to 
such methods as would be in conformity with their 
international obligations, and would appear in the 
actual circumstances to be most likely to insure, together 
with the maintenance of peace, the settlement of their 
disputes.”’* 


Ultimately Bolivia and Paraguay were reported as agreeable 
to arbitration under South American auspices; but it was 


* As a journal enamoured of the League naively observed when this fatuous 
telegram was published: 


‘“* There is an uneasy feeling among many people here that more vigorous 
efforts might have been made by the League Council at Lugano to intervene 
in the conflict beyond its despatch of a polite collective letter to the com- 
batants asking them to be so good as to refrain from killing one another.” 


a 
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certainly not the fault of the League of Nations that they 
refrained from going to war. The excuse made for the 
League’s ineptitude was its fear of trenching on the Monroe 
Doctrine—there will always be some excuse for inertia, 
because inertia is the condition of its continuance. 


Many ‘‘ War Disclosures” disclose nothing that we did 
not know already, though they may be useful in confirming 
previous knowledge. The War Diary of 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria (who would 
now be King but for the War and the Revolu- 
tion that turned his country into a Republic) is, however, 
of peculiar value because it was not written for a purpose, 
but recorded the daily impressions of a first-class fighting 
man on matters within his own knowledge and of which 
he was an eminently competent judge, while his position 
enabled him to express his views without fear, favour, or 
bias of any kind. He played no inconsiderable or inglorious 
part as a general in the field, beginning with the Command 
of the German 6th Army in August-September 1914. In 
October of that year he was at the head of the German 
Army on the Lys, and afterwards held the line from Ypres 
to Arras, fighting many battles against the British. In 
1917 he commanded the German forces from the Oise to 
the sea, and in 1918 a group of Armies. What such a 
man did not know about the military situation on the 
Western Front was not worth knowing. His diary, of 
which salient portions were reproducec in the Daily Mail 
of December 7th, covers the ground from the joyous day 
when the Great German General Staff, amid the acclama- 
tions of the German People, embarked on what every good 
German regarded as a military promenade and picnic, and 
ending in the tragic fiasco of the autumn of 1918. Inci- 
dentally Prince Rupprecht abundantly vindicates the Pro- 
fessional Strategists of the Allies—the Joffres, the Foches, 
the Haigs, Robertsons, and Kitcheners—who had immense 
difficulty in keeping their end up against Amateur Strategy 
and wild-cat speculations of the Lloyd Georges, Briands, 
Winston Churchills, etc. The Professionals fought for the 
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concentration of decisive force at the decisive point, namely, 
the main enemy massed on the Western Front. The 
Amateurs continually descried “‘short cuts to victory ” 
via Gallipoli, Salonika, Alexandretta, or elsewhere. Fortu- 
nately the soldiers on the whole prevailed, and in the face 
of the ever-growing military power of the Allies in his own 
battle area, in May 1916 Prince Rupprecht wrote to his 
father that Germany should abandon some of her original 
aims. 


““A year ago I thought differently, but we must 
unhappily bow to the inevitable and give up many 
beautiful dreams.” 


On June 10, 1916, on the eve of our great offensive on the 
Somme, he told the Bavarian Foreign Minister that he no 
longer hoped for victory on the Western Front, and on 
August 23rd he informed the King 


“that unless peace can be made with Russia there 
is danger for us with a continuing war on two fronts 
of actually bleeding to death.” 


Two days later he begged the King to urge the Kaiser to 
come to an understanding with Russia. 


“Otherwise,” he writes, ‘‘we shall probably lose the’ 
war.” 


By October he was in despair. 


Sucu was the effect of Sir Douglas Haig’s hammer blows, 
which were denounced as “useless butchery” by highly 
placed ignoramuses in this country who 
conducted a disgraceful campaign against 
that splendid soldier, and still presume to guide us in War 
and Peace. In the summer of 1917 Prince Rupprecht 
wrote at length to the Imperial Chancellor (Count Hertling) 
describing the Kaiser as having “‘ lost all credit, and many 
serious people doubt whether the Hohenzollern Dynasty 
will survive the war,’ and deploring the ascendancy of 
General Ludendorf in German Councils—political as well as 
military. 


Defeat 
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**He is not a cool, balanced statesman; he lacks 
the necessary training.” 


At this time not a few ill-balanced Britons were lauding 
Ludendorf sky-high as another Napoleon with whom it 
was almost hopeless for ‘“‘stupid English soldiers” to 
contend. In June 1918 the Bavarian Prince advised the 
Imperial Chancellor to open peace negotiations, and boldly 
declared that Germany should renounce any idea of annex- 
ing Belgium. This is a timely reminder to pro-German 
propagandists in our midst who have conveniently forgotten, 
if they ever realized, Germany’s war aims. It was only 
ten years ago that the annexation of Belgium was on the 
German agenda. It will be there again whenever circum- 
stances permit—Locarno, Geneva, Kelloggism to the contrary 
notwithstanding. By September 1918 the Prince had be- 
come positively pathetic. 


“In a few days the enemy may break through the 
German front. The conclusion of peace, even with the 
greatest sacrifice, is urgent.” 


On September 30th in a morning letter to his father—the 
King of Bavaria—he describes the military situation as 
worse, and complained that those in command refused to 
face the facts. By the afternoon of the same day Defeat 
stared Germany in the face. 


‘** What I have long feared has come quicker than 
I expected; definite defeat. The bar was bent so far 
that it finally broke. We have lost 800 guns in the 
last few days and the troops have no power of resistance 
left. . . . It is absolutely necessary to stop immediately 
and at any price, for we are as good as defenceless.” 


On October 14th he wrote to his father: 


“The situation grows worse before one’s eyes. 
Severe reverses can only be averted by constant with- 
drawal from the threatened fronts. It is questionable 
whether this can go on longer. It is hardly thinkable 
that we can hold for long on the Meuse line if the 
enemy’s attack continues. ... 


EE ET: 
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“The men are so exhausted that they cannot put 
up a defence against even insignificant attacks.” 


Later in the day he writes: 


“Our troops are so worn out. It is piteous. If 
we do not have an armistice, whatever the conditions, 
at once, the worst is to be feared.”’ 


In his last letter on November 1, 1918, the writer urged 
immediate peace: 


** Things cannot go further as they are. . . . Only 
an immediate peace, however hard its terms may be, 
can bring salvation. The movement which can be 
discerned in Northern Germany—which has already 
passed to deeds in Austria—may spread to Bavaria. 


** All that is happening I foresaw more than a 
year ago.” 


On November 10th (during the Armistice negotiations) he 
made this entry in his diary when he was in Brussels: 


** Belgian flags, black, yellow, and red, are appearing 
on the houses. I am overcome with unspeakable | 
disgust. For the first time in my life, and so all the 
more deeply, I feel ashamed to be a German. What 
must the Belgians think of us and how they must 
despise us! ”’ 


It were needless for us to accentuate the value of this 
unimpeachable evidence of the military triumph of the 
Allied and Associated Armies, who had re- 
duced the most formidable engine of war 
ever created by man to impotence, and the valiant troops 
composing it to a state of unrelieved despair. Our enemy 
was in complete collapse and in a mood of unconditional 
surrender. There was not a kick left in the mighty and 
vainglorious host that had set out only four short years 
before to annihilate Germany’s neighbours as a prelude to 
the domination of Europe and the ultimate conquest of the 
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world. As Prince Rupprecht had recorded in the opening 
words of these palpitating pages—‘‘ Our troops are burning 
to fight ’’—what they would have done had they achieved 
their object may be gathered from the writer’s final humilia- 
tion on seeing Belgian flags flying in the Belgian capital! 
That is typically German, whether Prussian or Bavarian, 
and it should give pause to those simpletons who all un- 
wittingly “‘are working for the King of Prussia,” oblivious 
of the fact that the Ethiopian does not change his skin any 
more than the leopard its spots. What the Germans were 
yesterday that are they to-day and will be to-morrow. 
Their single regret concerning the Great War is that they 
lost it, and they look forward to retrieving the situation 
under brighter and better auspices. Just as this diary is a 
signal tribute to Allied strategy and Allied prowess and 
achievement in the field, so it is a condemnation of Allied 
and Associated statesmanship that robbed the victors of 
the legitimate fruits of victory in the shape of a peace of 
justice founded on adequate reparations. This monumental 
blundering began the very moment the Fighting Men were 
discarded by the Talking Men and the Writing Men—and 
the Foches, Haigs, and Pershings made way for the Wilsons 
and the Lloyd Georges. It was vital that the defeat of 
their “invincible Army” should be brought home to the 
German people by the advance of their conquerors into the 
heart of the Fatherland and the imposition of terms in the 
German capital. It would have been a veritable military 
promenade, as we learn from the Bavarian Prince, and 
would have effectively cured Prussianized Germany of her 
mania for falling upon unsuspecting and unprepared neigh- 
bours whenever the spirit moves her and she conceives 
herself to be stronger than they are. The moral effect of 
the brilliant campaign of 1918 on a militarized nation was 
largely lost by allowing an Armistice to be arranged between 
the brilliant Marshal Foch, on the one hand, and an obscure 
German delegation of insignificant civilians and unknown 
soldiers, instead of insisting on the formal and personal 
submission of the recognized heads of the Great German 
General Staff, Marshal Hindenburg and General Ludendorf. 
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WuEN Germany overcame France in 1870 the German Army 
entered and occupied Paris, where Bismarck dictated his 

terms. But the animating idea of the winners 
ert of the World War in 1918 was to conceal 

from the Germans the extent of their 
catastrophe, and from that day to this Responsible 
Statesmen, so-called, have devoted themselves to demon- 
strating that there is no material difference between Victors 
and Vanquished. They have thus laid the seeds of future 
wars, because Germans know better and are confident that had 
the parts been reversed and they had won, and whenever 
they win, they could and will teach the world differently. 
By sparing the aggressors of 1914 the legitimate penalties 
of defeat we make war for them the attractive game “‘ Heads 
I win, Tails you lose.” As victors, Germany not only 
obtains her war costs, but levies indemnities. When van- 
quished, she has the satisfaction of seeing the winners saddling 
themselves with impossible burdens in order that she may 
escape paying any of their war costs. She is able to 
repudiate her own debts while Reparations, after being 
scaled down to a derisory figure, are actually made a 
grievance of, and propagandists in two Hemispheres voci- 
ferously demand their abrogation. We have never varied 
from the view that the Pacifist policy of sparing Germany— 
however amiable its authors—so far from promoting peace, 
render another war as certain as anything can be in this 
wayward world, when the issue will be the same as fourteen 
years ago, viz. ‘Shall Kultur conquer Civilization?” We 
gather from the Bavarian Crown Prince what might have 
been done in the autumn of 19]8 but for the ineptitude of 
“ English-speaking ” statesmanship, which is emphasized 
by the sensational statement of one of the Responsibles: 
“The nations in the world are heading straight for war.” 
Such was Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration at the opening 
of a Liberal Peace Campaign in Manchester on December 8, 
1928. That gives us the measure of the difference between 
the handiwork of the real Castlereagh, who after Waterloo 
secured forty years’ peace for} Europe, and that of the 
sham Castlereagh, who so botched things at the Paris Peace 
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Conference, with the assistance of President Wilson, that 
ten years afterwards he threatens us with another world- 
war! And yet there are 500 candidates standing on a 
Lloyd George platform and demanding that the Welsh 
Wizard be afforded fresh opportunities of displaying his 
sagacity and foresight in world affairs. 


THE political outlook in London at the opening of the 
New Year is somewhat obscure and the future uncertain, 

The only event that is humanly speaking 
— inevitable in 1929 is another General Election, 
the issue of which lies in the lap of the Gods, or rather, as 
the Lord Chief Justice has wittily observed, ‘‘ on the knees 
of the Goddesses,”’ who, thanks to the latest Reform Bill, 
are now mistresses of the situation. We have no means of 
guessing what they will do with the greatness that was so 
gratuitously thrust upon them, when Ministers conceived it 
to be their duty to take this plunge into the unknown and 
enfranchise 12 times as many more women as the total 
number of men who became voters under the Reform Bill 
of 1832, which was regarded by historians as enacting a 
Revolution. Every political Party professes boundless con- 
fidence in its prospects of capturing the 26,000,000 electors, 
old and new, and can hardly conceal its pity for the miserable 
figure its opponents are likely to cut at the polls. But as 
this bluff is common form in Politics as in Pugilism, it makes 
no more impression when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald informs 
the French nation that England “expects” the Labour 
Party “to form the next Government,” than when on the 
same occasion he declared, “If nine-tenths of my critics 
knew what fools they are, and how ignorant they are of 
their subject, they would pause.” Mr. Lloyd George is no 
less exuberant than his quondam friend Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, being positive that the Liberal Party will control 
events in the next Parliament and decide whether the 
Socialists remain “ Out” or go “In,” though he doubtless 
shares the other Opposition Leader’s view that “‘ nine-tenths 
of my critics are fools.”” Our present Prime Minister has 
neither the vanity nor the conceit that are so highly developed 
on “ the other side of the House,” and is probably indifferent 
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as to whether he wins or loses another Election. But some 
of his colleagues make up for his deficiency in these traits, 
and speaking generally the Cabinet is a vast and impenetrable 
mass of self-complacency. Its members cannot imagine 
what any Conservative critics have to complain of on the 
wonderful record of the last four years. Ministers discount 
any disgruntlement in the constituencies either by denying 
its existence or by ascribing it to that “‘swing of the pen- 
dulum”’ from which even the best of all possible Govern- 
ments in the best of all possible worlds are liable to suffer. 
In a word, the Socialists count on attaining Downing Street, 
the Conservatives count on retaining it, and the Liberals 
on being in a position to decide between the other two. 
From the national point of view the greatest disaster would 
be another Coalition. 


Tur General Election is now expected to be upon us in the 
late spring, though the actual date has not yet been fixed, 

It has already produced lively betting as to 
ae: Are the result among knowledgeable men, who 
y vary as to the proper odds. We frankly 


. to being completely in the dark owing to the unknown 


quantity of non-politicians pitchforked on to the register by 
the unreflecting enthusiasm of the Home Secretary and the 
passivity of his colleagues. Lord Rothermere has angered 
official Conservatism and its apologists in the Press by rating 
the Government, which his newspapers played so notable a 
part in placing in power, for the manifold disappointments 
sustained by its supporters. Lord Rothermere is by no 
means alone in expressing resentment, which is shared by 
many less important persons who laboured in the Con- 
servative Cause. It is therefore ridiculous to suggest that 
the whole and sole duty of Conservatives is to shut their 
eyes and open their mouths in order to chant “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” In a letter to a correspondent 
that appeared in the Sunday Dispatch of December 9th, Lord 
Rothermere observed: 


**T have little or no hope from any political party in 
this country. I do, however, think something may be 
gained by bringing the electorate sharply up against 
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reality. The Socialist Government will be a reality, 
Under the present Conservative Government of drift and | 


inertia, our economic conditions are so disguised that the 
effect is more harmful, in my opinion, than one or two 
follies of a Socialist Government. It is the unobvious, 
the indiscernible, the indefinite, and the vague that are 
so deadly.” 


We are unable to detect the iniquity of this passage, which 
has fluttered Ministerial dovecots. We have heard similar 


sentiments expressed by unimpeachable Tories, who aver that : 


Conservatism functions better when ‘“‘ Out ” than ‘‘ In,” and 
that a powerful patriotic Opposition would be able to prevent 
a Socialist Government from doing the very things Conserva- 
tives are apt to do when they are in Downing Street. Lord 
Banbury said something very like this in the House of 
Lords the other day. The right reply to Lord Rothermere 


is for the Cabinet to get back to Conservatism, instead of | 


continually aping our opponents. Unfortunately, Ministers 
despise Conservative opinion; for example, that of our 
esteemed contemporary the Morning Post—as staunch 4 
friend as any Government ever had in the Press—which ha 
consistently preached Retrenchment and Safeguarding with- 
out getting a glimpse of either. 


WE should naturally have preferred to see the commanding 
abilities of Mr. Neville Chamberlain concentrated on some 
great constructive scheme of Fiscal Reform— 
such as was advocated by his illustrious father, 
as is adumbrated in the stimulating speeches 
of Lord Melchett, and is urgently demanded by Imperial and 
industrial interests. But in the inability of our colossal 
Cabinet, of which he forms but one item, to make up its 
mind whether it be “fish, flesh, fowl, or good red herring,” 
some alternative had to be discovered between the undiluted 
Cobdenism of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the full- 
blooded Protection of the Colonial Secretary. De-rating 
was the chosen compromise, and the task of devising the 
necessary legislation and piloting it through Parliament 
was wisely entrusted to the Minister of Health, who by 
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lity, | common consent has acquitted himself in a manner to in- 


and} crease hisalready high reputation. Being an ardent reformer 
ithe | of Local Government, on which heis an acknowledged expert, 
two he decided to kill two birds with one stone, and to tack on to 
ous,| a measure originally designed to help Industry and Agricul- 
are} ‘ture, by reducing the cruel burden of rates, a comprehensive 

scheme revising the financial relations between the Central 
hick Government and the Local Authorities which, instead of 
rilar | being encouraged in a riot of extravagance by a proportionate 
that | Subsidy from the State, would henceforward receive a fixed 
and | sum or “block grant ”—a proposal against which naturally 
ven, | local spendthrifts are up in arms. In addition to this 
ryg- | drastic and salutary change, the Boards of Guardians are to 
‘ord | be abolished and their duties transferred to the County 
‘a Councils. We gather that this vast and complicated Bill 
nere | does not appeal in its entirety to Ministerialists in the 
J of | House of Commons, many of whom regard it as strengthening 
ters | the stranglehold of a ubiquitous bureaucracy. The relief, 
our | Bowever, to productive Industry and depressed and dis- 
h« tressed Agriculture is regarded as so vital in the absence of 
het Safeguarding—which an immense majority of our Party 
ith would have preferred—that there has been no disposition to 

assist the Oppositions, who have no serious alternatives of, 

their own to propose, in their obstruction of Mr. Neville 
ling Chamberlain’s masterpiece, which is mainly factious. It 
yme has been the piéce de résistance of the Autumn Session, and 
ne its passage through both Houses of Parliament is assured, 
her, | though it cannot be truthfully said that the debates have 
shes attracted excessive public attention, while to many outsiders 
and it seems strange that able and experienced public men who 
ssal | Pride themselves on being “ Practical Politicians’ should 
its have postponed such a measure until the fag end of Parlia- 
.g,” ment. It is yet stranger that they should make it the 
ted | main plank of the platform from which they are to appeal 
ull- for the support of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 flappers, who are 
‘ing unlikely to be swept off their feet either by “‘ De-rating ” 
the | oF “ Block Grants.” Much will necessarily depend on how 
ent | De-rating is financed in the next Budget, and whether 


the Taxpayer remains the common or garden “ Toad under 
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the Harrow.” Blessed are they who do not expect, for they 
shall not be disappointed. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot profess violent admiration for pro- 
fessional Politicians as such—their trade inducing them to 
actions they would scorn in private life—we 
penis have never underrated their intelligence. 
There are indubitably many capable men 

on the four Front Benches of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Brains are certainly not lacking. It is the backbone that 
is too often absent, with the result that we continually see 
able men doing things unworthy of their reputation. When- 
ever courage and brains are united in the same public man 
he becomes remarkable. We should have been amazed a 
few years ago at the possibility of writing thus of the then 
Sir Alfred Mond, now Lord Melchett, but we have heard 
important members of our Party say, “‘ Melchett’s speeches 
are almost the only utterances that give one any pleasure 
nowadays,” and the handsome tribute recently paid to this 
former and most formidable adversary in a leading article 
in the Morning Post merely expresses the feeling of Con- 
servatives worthy of the name. It is an immense advantage 
to have a man of his intellectual calibre and business pre- 
eminence discussing political problems on both sides of the 
Atlantic in a perfectly fearless manner, and saying the thing 
that most needs saying, and which should be said by British 
Statesmen conscious of their mission and alive to their 
duties. While the Prime Minister regards the repression of 
“the Tiger’? lurking in the bosoms of his ferocious com- 
patriots as our primary duty—to such a plight has Geneva 
propaganda reduced this admirable citizen—Lord Melchett 
exhorts the inhabitants of these crowded islands to rise to 
the height of their responsibilities as the trustees of a far- 
flung Empire, and make a reality of the British League of 
Nations which Providence and our ancestors combined to 
cast upon us. Which after all is the nobler ideal—to pursue 
the phantom that makes an occasional appearance in the 
snows of Switzerland, or to discharge the task that lies at 
our own door, promoting the prosperity of our own people 
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and providing peace and security for that third of the 
human race for which we have made ourselves responsible ? 
There should be no doubt as to the answer. But owing to 
an unfortunate chapter of accidents most of our public men 
refuse to clear their minds of cant and worship the false 
God of ‘‘ Internationalism.”’ 


It was appropriately in the Free Trade Hall of Manchester 
(December 5th)—the citadel of Cobdenism and therefore in 

the eyes of the civilized world the hub of 
aoe Mies heresy—that Lord Melchett made his latest 

confession of faith. We only regret that the 
Prime Minister was not standing in his shoes and making 
his speech. Such a pronouncement from our Leader would 
knit our Party together and give us something worth 
fighting for, plus the advantages of sloughing off some 
support that is a liability rather than an asset. In his 
address on “An Empire Trade Unit” Lord Melchett 
pointed out: 


“We had moved away in this country from many 
of our former conceptions of economics. Many of the 
old doctrines of the Manchester School, so-called, could 
no longer be accepted by any modern thinker or any 
modern political party. The old reign of individualistic 
anarchy, competition to the bitter end, belonged to 
the dark ages. We had set up an ideal still far away 
from what we wished to attain of social services, 
standards of housing and living, relations between 
capital and labour, insurance against and prevention 
of unemployment, which could all be challenged from 
the ground of pure economics. 

“‘ These all imposed burdens on industry. They all 
might, and possibly in many cases did, render more 
difficult the industrial competition of Great Britain in 
the markets of the world. Could we go on maintaining 
one part of an economic theory—a theory of free 
imports at all costs, regardless of its effect on British 
industry, regardless of unemployment, regardless of its 
effect on the standard of wages and living—when we 
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had changed all the other factors that necessarily 
entered into costs of production? 

**He did not believe that these two contradictory 
principles could continue to be reconciled. The bounds 
of advantage and disadvantage had shifted. Did it 
pay us better really to spend vast sums of money to 
maintain our unemployed in order to import some kind 
of product somewhat cheaper than if it were made in 
this country behind the walls of a tariff? And would 
it necessarily be dearer? Modern experience showed 
more and more how far internal competition and more 
regular and larger units of production, in every instance, 
tended to reduce the cost of products and almost 
automatically their sale price. It had become almost 
axiomatic for producers to-day to give their customers 
some benefit when their own costs of production went 
down. 

“The Safeguarding duties should not be allowed to 
become the cloak of inefficiency or stagnation: their 
benefits should accrue to all those engaged in industry, 
including the workers, and those who asked for them 
should be able to show the capacity to satisfy the needs 
of the market. They should not be used merely as a 
means to extract more money with less effort.” 


This is surely a policy worthy of a Conservative Party, 
whose Leaders never weary of professing their devotion to 
the Disraelian tradition, and of a Cabinet that contains two 
Chamberlains, one Amery, and several other avowed dis- 
ciples of the imperishable Missionary of Empire. How 
explain Ministerial inability to reach any conclusion on s0 
simple an issue? How account for Twenty-one brave men 
relegating their responsibility to some obscure tribunal at 
some uncertain future ? 


Lorp MELCHETT was equally clear and emphatic on the 

International impasse in which our suicidal fiscal policy 

weg has involved us: 

Side pleas “When British delegates went into con- 
ferences it was a grave disadvantage that 


the markets of those they met were closed and barred 
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y to them, in most cases by high tariffs, while their own 
most essential, fundamental market—the home market 
y —was to be treated as common to all. Were we 
. always to be told: ‘ Of course, we need not discuss our 
"i markets for you cannot reach them. Of course, you 
. will concede to us a substantial portion of your markets, 
d although we already enter without any difficulties.’ ” 
n But there was an even wider aspect of this problem, namely, 
d the Imperial: 
d ** Over-industrialized Great Britain could only re- 
i establish proper bounds between Industry and Agri- 
°, culture by the exchange of manufactured products for 
” agricultural products and raw materials from the great 
“ agricultural areas of the world within the Empire. 
" *“A large body of the trade done by the Empire 
. with foreign countries could be kept within the Empire 
on its organization as an economic unit. The future 
" of Britain and the British Empire, not merely com- 
™ mercially but as an empire, lay in finding means and 
ys methods for close economic union between us and the 
4 Dominions and between the Empire as a whole. If 
- they were allowed to proceed separately, individually, 
. they would die slowly. If linked together in one 
economic whole they would form a most powerful 
ys unit, the most potent instrument for good that the 
to civilized world had ever seen.” 
oe The speaker realized, as we have repeatedly insisted, that 
ie “Free Trade within the Empire” is no longer obtainable, 
om as the Dominions had been encouraged to “ gang their own 
ie gait’ in a fiscal sense. 
at “The idea of a world British Empire with no kind 
of hampering barriers between its members, with a 
trade secured against the rest of the world, and with 
he industries which would be found necessary, might seem 
cy a fantastic dream and in its entirety might never 
completely come about. They could not deny these 
yn- great countries the desire and wish to develop them- 
at selves industrially as well as agriculturally, but he 
ed believed it was not beyond the bounds of human 
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endeavour to arrive at arrangements between us in 
which all the resources of the Empire would be used 
for the best advantage of all, and when arrangements 
could be made to encourage the production of com- 
modities of the most suitable character by which the 
increases and developments of old and new industries 
could be co-ordinated.” 


In the previous week Lord Melchett had suggested a con- 
ference of Imperial Business Men: 


**Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, 
had since stated that he was entirely in accord with 
this idea. There was to-day a greater feeling of union 
between this country and the Dominions and Colonies 
than there ever was. The echoes of the Great War 
had not yet entirely died out, but they were becoming 
dimmer. We had already waited too long. A great 
conference should be called at the earliest opportunity.” 


But if it is to achieve anything its Agenda must be settled 
beforehand so as to make it impossible, as happened on the 
last occasion, for a Conference summoned to consolidate the 
Empire. being diverted into a debate on Status and the 
promotion of Separatism. There must be no such trickery 
next time. Any Dominion Governments that are out for 
economic disintegration and political disunion had better 
stay away. 


In another virile pronouncement at the close of his recent 
Transatlantic tour Lord Melchett discussed (November 26th) 
the future of Canada, and unlike too many 
+ aaa of distinguished tourists who have enjoyed 
American hospitality he did not deem it 
necessary to prostrate himself before U.S.A. 


“We must keep Canada British—that is vital. 
More British settlers and still more are required, for 
I have an absolute dread of seeing Canada become like 
the United States. Wise opinion in Canada is equally 
opposed to such an eventuality, and for Britishers of 
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n the right type there are not only wide opportunities, 

d but also a warm welcome. I would like to see a really 

8 big movement started—one that would bring out at 

\- least a hundred thousand people without undue let or 

e hindrance. A move of that kind would have far-reaching 

8 effects, for while Canada needs producers and consumers 
we on our part have our unemployment problem at 
home.” 


n= 
The world generally will agree that one United States is as 
much as one planet can conveniently carry and that universal 
Americanization would be almost as bad as Pan-Germaniza- 


ih tion. But as Lord Melchett realizes, we cannot hope for any 
ai Imperial policy unless in Joseph Chamberlain’s immortal 
. phrase we 
ag “think imperially and not in mere sectional units as 
in we have done in the past. I have always held the view, 
” for instance, that the administration of an unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme is too narrow in conception. 
ed We should have an Empire scheme for unemployment 
he insurance, whereby its obligations could be transferred 
he in some way and so remove a deterrent factor in 
he Imperial settlement... . But I would suggest that the 
Ty Dominion could make land grants, and the home country “ 
for could finance the schemes on an instalment basis.” 
el The material problem of Canada is prodigious. 

“Even in the two years since I was there last 
~ notable developments have taken place, and it is not 
th) only a piece of shrewd foresight but a definite duty on 
ny the part of British business men to turn their attention 
oa to the Dominion. Its potentialities have scarcely been 

it scratched, and America, just over the open border, is 
pouring her money and her brains into the task of 
exploitation with a zeal which is in marked disparity 

tal. to that of Britishers. Time was when Britain was 
for Canada’s chief source of capital and supplies—but not 
like now. Whose fault is that? In business it is no use 
ally sitting still and protesting. If Canada is to remain 
; of British in an industrial sense our capital and our enter- 
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prise must cross the Atlantic in greater volume and our 
business men must follow more closely the advice of 
the Prince of Wales to ‘step right over.’ There is 
nothing like the personal touch. And what are the 
prizes? They are untold. The Empire has many virtual 
monopolies—rubber, tin, cobalt, nickel, for instance, 
which should be carefully guarded and developed, for 
they are vital to the world.” 


Canada can conveniently increase her importation of coal 
from this country to the immense advantage of South Wales 
and other stricken coalfields, and speaking generally Lord 
Melchett declared: 


“TI know of no field of enterprise so rich and pro- 
mising both from the settlement and industrial points 
of view. Sixty years of confederation have made 
Canada great. What another sixty years will achieve 
simply beggars description, but if Britain is to reap the 
rich harvest she must stake her claims now.” 


Unhappily there are but few Imperial Thinkers on the 
Front Benches with the result that no political Party 
has any serious constructive Imperial policy. Conservative 
Statesmen hope that something may turn up to prevent 
the Empire from falling to pieces—Radicals and Socialists 
are tolerably indifferent as to whether it does or not. 


TuHE crucial question of Currency, which many persons find 
so repulsive that they would sooner be ruined than tackle 

it, has one exceptional merit, it is not 4 
flow, Mes Party issue. No Party in this country is in 
@ position to cast the contumelious stone at 
any other Party for the simple reason that all three, Conser- 
vatives, Liberals, and Socialists, have been equally inept 
and blameworthy. It can therefore be discussed without 
partisanship or the suspicion that it was being exploited in 
order to score a point off opponents. Thus it is idle for 
Labour orators, whether Moderates or Wildmen, to denounce 
the policy of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, vicious 
though it be, as Industry would have had identically the 
same monetary treatment from Mr. Philip Snowden, an 
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ardent advocate, apostle, and apologist of the Gold Standard 
whose restoration he hails, and for which indeed he was 
largely responsible by the action he took during his brief 
reign in Whitehall. Mr. Lloyd George is equally beside the 
mark in his belated attacks on his friend Mr. Winston 
Churchill, seeing that he was the Prime Minister under 
whose auspices Deflation was inaugurated eight years ago, 
virtually doubling our National Debt, knocking out British 
Industry and creating chronic Unemployment. Moreover, 
prominent Liberals went out of their way to give their 
blessing to Mr. Churchill’s folly in 1925 in allowing a handful 
of Treasury officials, the Round Table consortium, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, and his opposite number 
in New York, to destroy a currency system that was working 
as well as circumstances permitted and to saddle us with 
the pre-war luxury of the Gold Standard. This we could 
no longer afford, however anxious Washington might be 
that Great Britain should act as the bellwether who would 
lead other nations into the American orbit. The United 
States was literally gorged with gold which was useless 
unless a gold basis became general. What Great Britain 
most needs at this juncture is new men with new ideas who 
will approach such problems as Money from a post-war point 
of view and who will refuse to allow our financial policy to 
be dictated by a handful of men behind the scenes whose 
very names are unknown to the public. Judging by their 
advice they are demonstrably disqualified for their self- 
appointed task, and it is only a Cabinet of invertebrates 
that would submit to be imposed on by them. 


As additional evidence of the rising revolt of Trade and 
Industry against the financial tyranny under which British 
A Risi production labours and Unemployment 
a flourishes we may cite the recent manifesto 
of the Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association. Platform politicians advertise the prosperity 
of Electrical undertakings to prove that all is as it should 
be and as a valuable set-off to the melancholy plight of our 
basic industries. But according to their own Association: 
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“The home market has been virtually ruined for the 
manufacturer through the unbroken régime of credit 
restriction which has persisted during nine years, and 
we can attribute the lasting depression in industry to 
the policy initiated by the Bank of England in the 
autumn of 1920, and carried out with the support of 
the Governments in power without interruption until 
now.” 


That is straight talk such as Downing Street and Thread- 
needle Street rarely hear from the British Business World 
whose leaders are over-apt to play up to the Government of 
the day and to treat the Bank of England as the abode of 
demi-gods whom it were blasphemous to question. As the 
result of an exhaustive investigation of the facts the Asso- 
ciation has arrived at this painful conclusion, in complete 
confirmation of the views that Mr. Arthur Kitson and others 
have pressed upon the public, in season and out of season, 
for many years and which he again enforces in this number 
of the National Review. 


‘Tt is already quite evident that the financial policy 
of the Bank of England, approved, as we presume, by 
the Government, has been a very powerful factor inter- 
fering with the normal growth of business, and has been 
directly responsible for the state of depression which 
has ruled in this country since March... . 

**'We are confronted with a real decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the public generally, and this decline 
has affected every industry without distinction, electrical 
manufacturing not excepted. In our opinion, investi- 
gation, as far as industry is concerned, cannot go any 
farther, and it might usefully have been directed to 
finance, which has hitherto escaped examination. 


‘*We suggest that the time has now come for 4 
full State inquiry to be carried out, if only to dis- 
cover whether banking policy has been directly 
responsible for the present state of industrial depres: 
sion or not. 
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‘‘The result of the campaign to reduce wholesale 
prices, which has been going on steadily since 1920, 
has been to drive the basic industries practically into 
bankruptcy, while other industries have remained un- 
touched. A point has actually been reached where any 
further effort to reduce prices will mean bankruptcy of 
the basic industries. . . .” 


THAT British investors are wiser than some of their mentors 
in the City and on the Press is evident from their reluctance 
: to be stampeded into sinking their savings in 
oe, the Fatherland. Every month, and most 
weeks, some “‘ attractive proposition ”’ is intro- 

duced on the London Stock Exchange. At one moment we 
are bidden to finance a Bank at Bremen, at another to support 
German industry at Cologne, Munich, or elsewhere, and if 
these projects were financially sound and politically desirable 
no fault could be found with their terms, interest being on a 
higher scale than in similar undertakings on this side of the 
North Sea. Despite the influential auspices under which 
they “come out,” however, and the enthusiasm of their pro- 
moters and City editors, the British investor has hitherto 
been distinctly coy. Some German flotations have been a 
fiasco—they have not even floated—while others remain at 
a discount and are probably on the hands of the under- 
writers, who “peddle out” the shares as best they can. 
The average Englishman, and presumably the Scotsman 
and the Welshman, does not regard Germany as a tempting 
field either for speculation or investment. She has the worst 
record of any great, or indeed civilized, Power as a bor- 
rower—having repudiated National Debt on a scale that was 
hever previously contemplated. That it happened to be an 
internal debt and her creditors her own nationals is neither 
here nor there. Prussianized Germany invariably does 
whatever suits her book, regardless of the interest or feelings 
of others. On this occasion Germans were ruined. On 
another occasion it might equally suit her to repudiate a 
foreign debt launched in London or New York. How 
Germany profited by repudiation may be gathered from 
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these illuminating figures, recently extracted in the House 
of Commons: 


‘‘Mr. Churchill (Chancellor of the Exchequer), in a 
written reply to Sir Douglas Newton (U., Cambridge), 
states that the National Debts per head of the popu- 
lation are : 


United Kingdom we i .- £165 7 0 
France .. vs oe ne - 8 7 0 
Germany (apart from Reparations) .. 6 10 
OBA. 1s. ia Va a“ -' 3 6 @” 


There is yet another reason that deters British investors 
from taking these German “ tips ”’—they have no desire to 
finance a formidable commercial competitor, thus liberating 
German capital for hostile operations abroad against British 
Trade and Industry—not to mention Zeppelins and poison- 
gas factories. Mr. J. F. Darling, than whom there is no 
greater authority, writes wisely and warningly elsewhere in 
this number on the “ Anti-Social” aspects of this specious 
Finance. 


WE are periodically threatened with a revival of the 
agitation in favour of the construction of a tunnel under 

the Channel, although the subject has been 
sale aaa carefully considered and reconsidered by 

successive British Governments and rejected 
for good and sufficient reasons. This is not surprising, 
seeing that various groups of International Financiers are 
interested in a project which they are convinced they can 
turn to their own profit, and are consequently for ever 
pulling any likely wires. They are somewhat more hopeful 
of success than they were when a Socialist Cabinet was in 
office, though not in power, because they believe that 
once Conservative sentimentalists in Downing Street suc- 
cumbed to their blandishments, the docility and discipline 
in the Conservative ranks would prevent any serious revolt, 
and with the support of the Oppositions assured for any 
plan likely to weaken England, it should be relatively easy 
to get the country committed to this wild-cat policy. If 
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its promoters would frankly acknowledge that their single 
object is to make money we should have no quarrel with 
them, as the construction of any tunnel, either under the 
sea or through the land, is a legitimate engineering and 
financial operation about which there is nothing discreditable. 
But we do object to the spurious arguments that are 
trumped up by those who affect to regard this enterprise 
as commercially and otherwise advantageous to this country, 
though on the face of it our commercial competitors must 
be the chief beneficiaries, and no development can con- 
ceivably benefit us that increases the general sense of 
insecurity and might at some fateful moment enable an 
enemy to strike a murderous blow from which we should 
never recover. We quite appreciate that such apprehensions 
“cut no ice” with International Financiers—or their 
dupes—as the less safe States feel themselves to be, the 
more amenable they are to plutocratic pressure. We note 
this in the relations of the United States with practically 
every other Power. Fortunately there is no popular demand 
for a Channel tunnel on either side of it, and if the matter 
were submitted fairly and squarely to the electors we 
should have small anxiety as to the result. But there is 
always a risk under our peculiar form of government of | 
active backstairs intrigue getting hold of some impressionable 
Minister and his making some public pronouncement which 
invertebrate colleagues interpret as pledging the Govern- 
ment, and thereafter the whole Party machinery is enlisted 
in the cause. This is what happened over the last Leap-in- 
the-Dark—the extension of the Franchise to Flappers. Such 
a performance might be repeated over the Channel tunnel. 


TuE fine all-round team, under the brilliant leadership of 
Mr. Chapman, that is contesting the cricket championship 
1 in Australia on behalf of the Old Country, 
Matches opened the series of Test Matches almost 

too well. Number one was played for the 
first time at Brisbane, and by the time the game was half 
over the Australians did not look as though they would 
have a look in. England’s bowlers kept down the runs in 
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startling fashion, and England’s batsmen scored so freely 
that once they “ got going” the issue was never in doubt, 
the match ending in an M.C.C. victory of 675 runs—a 
record. Such an issue would have been “ unthinkable” 
but a few years ago, when the Australians were “ right on 
top ’’ and looked like remaining there. At Brisbane they 
had all the worst of the luck with the formidable Gregory 
injured and Kellaway ill—leaving them two men short in 
their second innings. But they are too good sportsmen to 


dwell on that aspect of a game in which they have had | 


their full share of luck in the past, and handsomely acknow- 
ledge the prowess of the victors with bat and ball—Hendren, 
Mead, D. R. Jardine, J. C. White, and Larwood being 
perhaps the outstanding figures of our team, many of whom 
distinguished themselves. ‘“‘ Brisbane” had a somewhat 
depressing effect upon some distinguished ex-cricketers of 
Australia, whose gloom deepened when the second match 
began at Sydney in the middle of December with an in- 
adequate Australian first innings of 253—thanks to Geary’s 
irresistible bowling. And when England responded with a 
magnificent 636 (Hammond 251, Hendren 74, Geary 66), 
every batsman making double figures—another record— 
local commentators felt that “‘ their doll was stuffed with 
sawdust.”? Not so, however, the Australian cricketers, who 
resolutely refused to be “rattled,” and made a splendid 
effort to retrieve the situation with a second innings of 
397 (W. M. Woodfull 111, H. L. Hendry 112, J. 8S. Ryder 
79). This not only saved the single innings defeat, but 
put the M.C.C. in again to lose 2 wickets in making the 
necessary 15 runs, and winning by 8 wickets. We have 
thus scored 2 points out of 5, and need only 1 more; but 
we mustn’t crow until we have won the other, as the crack 
Australians are evidently beginning to understand our best 
bowling, and are capable of making many more runs than 
at Brisbane or Sydney. The value of new blood in an 
old team is demonstrated afresh by Mr. Chapman’s cap- 
taincy and the feats of the new-comers to Test Cricket. 
A similar remark applies to old Cabinets, which are in urgent 
need of renovation. i: 


AN OVER-VALUED POUND 


Wusen in April 1925 the gold standard was restored at the 
old parity, the Bank of England virtually offered 20s. in 
gold for a pound which, a few months before, was worth 
only 18s. in gold, and even at that was most probably 
over-valued. The effect was as if a duty had been placed on 
exports and a bonus given to imports. Other things remain- 
ing the same, a pound would now buy 10 per cent. more 
foreign goods, whereas a given quantity of the product of 


| our industry sold abroad would realize 10 per cent. fewer 


pounds. Thus at a time when we were already buying too 
much and selling too little, a factor was introduced which 
made it not more difficult, but more easy, to buy, and more 
dificult to sell. In the very teeth of a large and growing 
adverse visible trade balance, which in the natural course 
was causing the value of the pound to fall, the pound was 
artificially raised without, however, due consideration being 
given as to the adjustment of production costs, into which 
wages enter so largely. So far they have not been adjusted, 
and in that fact lies the fundamental cause of the difficulties 
surrounding British industry. Let us then examine the 
nature of this most serious problem more closely. 

For some years prior to 1925 the exchange value of the 
pound had fluctuated in response to demand and supply. 
If imports were in excess, and therefore there were more 
sellers of pounds, the value fell; if exports, of goods or 
services, were in the ascendancy, and thus there were more 
buyers of pounds, the value rose. As the exchange value 
fell it brought about a natural corrective of the trade position 
through checking imports and stimulating exports. In 1924 
imports increased by no less than £181,000,000, and the 
adverse visible trade balance by £126,000,000, and the 
exchange value of the pound, which for 1923 had averaged 
only 6 per cent. below parity, naturally fell. During the 
summer of 1924, when the Committee which recommended 
our return to gold were taking evidence, the pound stood at 
from 10 per cent. to 12 per cent. below parity. And yet 
from this time onwards the pound rose until in April 1925 
it reached parity. Why? Certainly not because of any 
improvement in the adverse trade position. On the con- 
trary, in 1925 imports had increased by a further £43,000,000, 
making an increase of £224,000,000 in two years, while the 
adverse visible trade balance was £57,000,000 higher, and 
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was thus increased by £183,000,000 in the same period. On 
these figures the pound should, and in all likelihood would, 
have fallen farther. The enhanced value of the pound was 
effected, notwithstanding this extremely adverse trade 
position, simply by the fiat of the Government. As it 
became recognized that the gold standard was likely to be 
restored, and that therefore the Bank of England would soon 
give 20s. for 18s., the financial world naturally responded and 
became keen to buy pounds, attracted both by the profit in 
the exchange and the higher rate of interest that was 
offered, the bank rate having been further raised to 5 per 
cent. in March 1925. 


Of course, “ other things ”’ did not remain the same. An~ 


adjustment, either through a fall in prices in Britain or a 
rise in prices in other countries, had in the long run to be 
effected. Unfortunately no assistance was given through a 
rise in the gold price level elsewhere. If we compare 1924 
with 1927 we find that the wholesale price level in the 
U.S.A., for example, actually fell by 2°7 per cent., while, if 
we take a later date and compare October 1924 with October 
1928, the fall is about 1 per cent. Thus the full brunt of 
adjusting our price level to that of the outside world has 
fallen on us, and over the period 1924-7 our general whole- 
sale price level, according to the Board of Trade, has fallen 
15 per cent., while materials alone show a decline of 18 per 
cent. Again, comparing October 1924 with October 1928, the 
fall is 19 per cent. general and 20 per cent. for materials. 

Wages, which either directly or indirectly form so large 
a part of the cost of what we produce, have, however, not 
fallen. In fact, according to Professor Bowley’s Index, they 
have risen. This Index, it is true, contains only eleven 
weekly wage rates, but it comprises bricklayers and labourers, 
engineering fitters and labourers, compositors, dock labourers, 
railwaymen, woollen workers, cotton workers, miners, and 
agricultural labourers. The Index shows an increase of 
2 per cent. over the period 1924-7, 1924 itself being 2 per 
cent. higher than 1923, while the Index for October 1928 
compared with 1924 is fractionally higher. 

Moreover, the decline in the cost of living is small com- 
pared with wholesale prices. The Ministry of Labour esti- 
mates the cost of living over the same periods as having 
fallen 4 per cent. and 7 per cent. respectively. That the fall 
is not greater may be due to a portion of the decline in 
wholesale prices having been intercepted by the wages and 
other costs of transport and distribution. 

While industries using imported raw materials may have 
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had some compensatory advantage in obtaining them at a 
lower price than otherwise they would have paid, industries 
such as coal, iron and steel, and agriculture have had to bear 
the full force of the fall in prices of what they produce. 

It is to be noted that the fall in wholesale prices is 
nearly double the 10 per cent. by which the pound was 
raised to parity, and this tends to confirm the opinion 
already expressed that even at 18s. the pound was over- 
valued. Further, the fall in prices is due not to increased 
production, but to deliberate deflation, and has resulted in 
this most serious maladjustment between the artificial value 
imparted to the pound and wages. 

Let us now turn to the Report of the Committee which 
recommended our return to gold. In the House of Commons 
there was no opportunity for effective debate. The gold 
standard was restored on the same day that the Budget 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was delivered, 
and even the Report was not available until after that 
utterance. But at any rate Mr. Churchill felt himself forti- 
fied with this Report—a Report, moreover, of a Committee 
appointed, not by himself, but by his predecessor, Mr. 
Snowden, which makes it all the more remarkable that it 
contained no representative of either Labour or Industry. 
The Committee was really a secret one. I do not think 
it was announced publicly that a Committee had been 
appointed. At any rate, the names of its members were not 
publicly known. From the Report we gather that they 
examined only thirteen witnesses; but as their evidence was 
not published we do not know to what extent the vitally 
important question of wages engaged their attention. 

In the Report itself the word “‘ wages” does not appear. 
Reference is made to adjusting “‘the internal purchasing 
power of the pound to its exchange parity,” and the opinion 
is expressed “ that the effective gold standard could thus be 
restored without further danger or inconvenience than that 
which is inevitable in any period of credit restriction and 
falling prices.” 

The Committee also appear to have been influenced by 
the fact that about the date of their Report (February 5, 
1925) the pound was within 1} per cent. of parity. As we 
have seen, this rise was not due to trade or price adjust- 
ment, but to “‘ an intelligent anticipation ” of the time when 
the Bank of England would give 20s. in gold for the pound. 
Indeed, those of us who deprecated a return to the old 
parity under the prevailing trade conditions and urged delay, 
did not dispute that it was possible to raise the pound to 
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parity. I may be permitted to quote from my letter to 
the Spectator of December 13, 1924—before American credits 
were spoken of: ‘‘ With the assistance of the United States, 
which obviously would not be withheld, England could 
probably have an American-controlled gold standard during 
the coming year. Raise the bank rate to 5 per cent., 
arrange a loan in America for stabilizing the exchange, and 
remove the embargo from the export of gold, and we could 
attach the pound to the dollar—anyhow, for a considerable 
time.” 

Impressed by the pound having risen to within 14 per 
cent. of parity, the Report appears to regard the “ danger 


or inconvenience” “inevitable in any period of credit — 


restriction and falling prices’ as a mere passing phase. It 
reveals complete failure to appreciate the likelihood of a 
serious prolonged maladjustment between the pound and 
wages, and in the absence of guidance as to how an adjust- 
ment was to be effected we could only conclude that reliance 
was placed on a reduction in money wages. Under the 
economics of last century a reduction in wages would be 
considered the natural outcome. ‘“‘ Political economy has 
declared that the great stimulus towards the creation of 
wealth is in the two spurs of want and competition,”’ wrote 
Rintoul in the Spectator eighty years ago. This is, indeed, 
the underlying principle on which Free Trade is based. But 
an awakened public conscience and the Trade Unions have 
removed, or at any rate minimized, the action of one spur. 
Money wages have been rendered practically static. Indeed, 
if anything, they have risen since the gold standard was 
restored. Although, therefore, the logical outcome of the 
gold standard—restored through deflation—is a reduction in 
money wages, its pursuance would probably result in a con- 
flict with Labour, with repercussions which might endanger 
the gold standard itself. 

Let us now pass on to the Money Factor, which in order 
to impart and maintain this artificial value to the pound has 
been set directly against Industry: 


1. Through the rate of interest. 
2. Credit restriction. 


For a year previous to July 1923 the bank rate was at 
3 per cent. Sterling being then unattached to gold, the 
movement in the bank rate, whether up or down, was 
purely arbitrary. It had been reduced by stages from 
7 per cent. to this low level, presumably to aid a recovery 
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from the terrible upset of 1920-1. But our trade and 
industry, although improving, were still in the convalescent 
stage in July 1923, and certainly did not require the corrective 
of a higher bank rate. Its infliction was a purely defla- 
tionary act to impart an artificial value to the pound by 
making it more attractive to the foreign moneylender and 
to bring about a fall in prices. From this time onward 
Finance became the dominant factor. The conflict between 
Finance and Industry had set in. 

If the bank rate had remained at 3 per cent., and the 
Bank of England been reasonably liberal in keeping the com- 
mercial banks supplied with ‘‘ bank cash,” the interest level 
in England would have been materially lower than it is 
now—to the great benefit not only of industry direct, but of 
the State, which in 1923 was selling its Treasury bills at 
2 per cent. and under. 

The second factor—the restriction of banking credit—is 
more complex, and has evoked a good deal of controversy. 
There is no direct restriction placed on the banks as to 
either the quantity or the quality of the credit they should 
grant. The restriction arises, curiously enough, through the 
volume of their deposits. On the face of it, one might think 
that for the banks to increase their deposits was a wholly 
desirable object. But the Bank of England, judging by its 
policy of the last few years, does not take that view; and, 
by controlling the deposits, it is enabled to control the 
advances. This control is exercised through the cash reserves, 
partly composed of currency and partly of balances with the 
Bank of England, together termed “‘ bank cash.” 

By virtue of its position as the banker of the clearing 
banks, the Bank of England can increase or diminish their 
balances with it, and therefore their total ‘“‘ bank cash,” at 
will. For example, suppose Clearing Bank A, or its custo- 
mer, sells £1,000,000 of War Loan, and the buyer turns out 
to be a customer of Clearing Bank B, the transaction is 
settled by Bank A’s account at the Bank of England being 
credited and Bank B’s account being debited. Bank A has 
increased its “‘ bank cash” by £1,000,000 and Bank B’s is 
diminished by that amount. If, however, the buyer hap- 
pened to be the Bank of England, Bank A’s balance there 
would still be increased by £1,000,000, but the contra entry 
would be an increase of £1,000,000 in the Bank of England’s 
holding of securities. In the one case there has been no 
increase in the cash reserves of the banks taken as a whole; 
in the other case they have been increased by £1,000,000. 
Conversely, should the Bank of England sell £1,000,000 of 
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securities, the cash balance of the bank where the buyer 
keeps his account would be diminished by £1,000,000. 

The clearing banks have three sources of supply for their 
** bank cash ’’—currency, gold, and operations of the Bank of 
England. Let us now see what is the position with regard 
to the above-mentioned sources of supply compared with 
five years ago: 


Nov. 28, 1923. Nov. 28, 1928. 


£ millions. £ millions. 
Currency outstanding 383 367 — 16 
Gold .. td ., 466 160 +5 
Securities .. ~ Ts 86 — 30 


Thus we see that £16,000,000 of currency had returned 
from circulation and £5,000,000 of gold had on balance been 
received, which together would have increased the cash 
reserves of the clearing banks by £21,000,000, and would 
have permitted an expansion of credit of nearly £200,000,000, 
but that this has been more than neutralized through the 
Bank of England selling £30,000,000 of securities or, at any 
rate, failing to replace those that had been paid off. 

On the above showing it will not be surprising to find 
that such expansion of credit as has taken place with the 
commercial banks has been mainly at the expense of their 
cash ratio. Allowing for amalgamations during the period 
under review, the cash reserves of the London clearing banks 
were only £3,000,000 more in November 1928 than in 
November 1923, but as the deposits have increased by 
£92,000,000, the cash ratio is 11 per cent. against 11°4 per 
cent. It is true that advances have risen by very much 
more and are £181,000,000 higher, but this is largely 
accounted for by sales of investments, which are £108,000,000 
lower. Advances now represent 54 per cent. of deposits 
against 46 per cent. five years ago. 

Beyond, therefore, readjusting their assets, as between 
their advances, investments, discounts, and call money, and 
allowing their cash ratio to decline—a process which has 
distinct limitations—the banks are wholly dependent on the 
Bank of England’s operations for the credit they can grant 
to their customers. Unlike American banks, the clearing 
banks do not borrow from the Bank of England (it is a 
question whether they should not do so as a normal operation 
and at a non-penal rate). Instead, they call money in from 
the bill brokers and, if the pressure is severe enough, drive 
them to borrow, but that is an abnormal operation for which 
a penal rate is charged. Far from being a basis for further 
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credit, such borrowing is regarded—apart from purely 
window-dressing purposes—as a danger signal to contract 
and not to expand credit. 

It is obviously not mere chance, but the result of a care- 
fully calculated policy, that the cash reserves of the banks 
have not been permitted to increase. In the opinion of the 
Bank of England there must be a very real reason to call 
for the disposal of £30,000,000 of its interest-earning assets 
over the last five years, for what this means is that an over- 
valued pound is costing the Bank of England well over 
£1,000,000 per annum. 

It is difficult to reconcile the restriction applied to 
banking credit with the carte blanche allowed to borrowers 
the world over in raising new issues of capital in London. 
Unlike banking credit, which can be manufactured, capital 
issues depend on savings, and as these are limited it becomes 
a matter of great importance that they should be diverted 
into the most productive channels—productive, that is, not 
so much from the commission and interest standpoint as in 
giving employment to our people. 

Simultaneously with re-reading (not for the first time) 
that most striking forecast of the late Lord Milner,* where 
he predicted the conflict between ‘“‘ Productive Industry ” 
and the ‘‘ Moneyed Interest,” with which we are now 
confronted, my eye caught a prospectus in The Times. It 
was of a loan to the City of Munich for £1,325,000 in 6 per 
cent. sterling bonds at 94 and repayable by a sinking fund 
1933-53. The purpose of the loan is the development of. 
water power and gas in Munich. Now, so far as “‘ the 
return ’’ is concerned, whether in interest to the investor or, 
doubtless, commission to the issuing house and under- 
writers, this is sound enough business. But, taking the 
wider view—which was that of Lord Milner—such a loan in 
our present economic condition is far from being desirable. 
It not only absorbs a portion of our savings without in the 
slightest degree assisting employment in this country, but it 
is anti-social in a positive way in that at a time when the 
large withdrawals of gold by Germany are a distinctly dis- 
turbing factor, it increases Germany’s power to take more 
gold, to the detriment of our industries. During the week 
this loan was issued, the withdrawal of gold from the Bank 
of England came to £2,260,000, much the greater part of 
which is believed to have been for Germany. To quote 
Lord Milner: ‘“‘ And it does not so much matter to the 
Moneyed Interest if home production falls off. No doubt 
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the money owners would prefer to invest at home—for one 
thing, it is safer. But they have all the world to invest in 
and are, for the most part, indifferent where, or in what, 
they invest, being simply guided by the consideration of the 
return.” 

To sum up, it is evident that an over-valued pound has 
resulted in a serious conflict between Finance—and especially 
International Finance—and Industry. Industry has been 
hit first through the appreciation of the pound acting as a 
bonus on imports and a duty on exports; mainly through the 
static condition of wages, the resultant fall in internal prices 


has not been followed by a fall in production costs; to — 


render the pound more attractive to the foreign lender the 
rate of interest has been raised to the benefit of the money 
owner and the detriment of industry; banking credit has 
been restricted, or at any rate prevented from expanding to 
the full extent required, through the action of the Bank of 
England; and free access has been allowed to our fund of 
savings, quite irrespective of the use to which the capital 
is put. 

The pound was raised to parity through the money 
factor; it is kept there through the same agency; conse- 
quently our policy has been directed to bolstering up an 
over-valued pound through making it as attractive as 
possible to the financial interests of the world, and Industry 
has had to take a back seat. Is the importance of London 
as a great financial centre to be allowed to eclipse the 
importance of England as a great industrial centre? Are 
we to allow industrial England to become another Holland? 

Never surely has Britain, with its population of 42,000,000, 
been faced with an economic problem so complex or so grave. 
It is not practical politics to suggest that we should come 
off the gold standard and allow the pound to find a more 
equitable level. We must, therefore, pursue the quest for 
some other solution. 

In doing so we should keep close to the fundamental 
aspect of the problem, which is to effect an adjustment 
between the pound and production costs. If the exchange 
value of the pound is to be considered as fixed—and 
undoubtedly we must so regard it—it is only through 
lowering the costs of production that a solution may be 
found. But seeing that wages, either directly or indirectly, 
enter so largely into the cost of what we produce, is it 
possible to reduce costs of production without reducing 
wages? If, as I believe, the answer is that wages are 
practically static, that at any rate you cannot reduce them 
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materially, then the problem is how to reduce production 
costs without reducing wages. 

Such avenues as rationalization and de-rating are being 
explored at the present time with this end in view. But 
there are two questions that call urgently for inquiry if 
these and similar efforts are to be successful. One is a 
revision of our Fiscal policy and the other a change in our 
Monetary policy. Under present-day conditions the attitude 
of England towards Free Trade is antiquated and illogical. 
The Free Trade theory requires the “‘ two spurs of want and 
competition.” To retain unrestricted competition in our home 
markets, unless wages become adjustable, can only lead to 
further unemployment. Logically, therefore, we turn not 
merely to Safeguarding, but to a tariffi—and a tariff scienti- 
fically arranged. What is equally important, the revenue 
derived therefrom should not go into the hotch-potch of the 
Budget, but be earmarked and applied—again scientifically 
—to reduce production costs. 

With the same object in view, our monetary policy also 
requires to be overhauled, although, of course, within the 
limits imposed by the gold standard, by which the Bank of 
England undertakes to sell gold in 400 oz. bars at £3 17s. 104d. 
per ounce. At the outset we are faced with the effect on the 
rate of interest of the theory that imports are paid for by 
exports. Free Traders hold that it matters little what foreign 
goods are bought so long as they are cheap, for, somehow or 
other, exports will—nay must—be created to pay for them. 
Especially in our present economic position, to act on such‘ 
a theory may be decidedly harmful. Let us look for a 
moment at our international balance of payments. Here 
are its main items on each side of the account: 


Drsit Items (Imports). Crepit IrEmMs (Exports). 
Visible. Visible. 
Merchandise. Merchandise. 
Bullion and specie. Bullion and specie. 
Invisible. Invisible. 
Investments made Over- Shipping earnings. 
seas (long and short, Income from Overseas 
but principally long). investments. 
Commission and other 
services. 


Borrowed from Over- 
seas (long and short, 
but principally sh ort). 
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Now this international account, as above set out, balances 
to a pound on every day of the year. But it is the money 
movement—the borrowing or lending—that constitutes the 
balancing factor. If, for example, I buy a foreign instead of 
a British motor-car, my action does nothing, either directly 
or indirectly, to create an export to pay for it. We may 
happen to have a surplus of exports of goods or services, 
out of which the car is paid for, and in this case the surplus, 
which conceivably might be used more profitably, is pro 
tanto diminished. But if not, then the car is paid for by 
borrowing, and this operation in turn affects the rate of 
interest and therefore the whole of industry. It is perfectly 


true, of course, that over, it may be, a very long period, © 


imports must be paid for by exports, but it does not follow 
that excessive imports at one stage prompt larger exports in 
the next. On the contrary, that may very well impose a 
curtailment of necessary imports. 

A similar argument applies to that other item on the 
debit side of the account—Investments Overseas. There 
can scarcely be two opinions that a loan such as that for 
Munich is detrimental, at any rate in our present economic 
condition. It not only absorbs capital, which should be 
applied to national purposes, but affects the rate of interest 
and the rate of exchange, even, it may be, to the extent of 
causing gold to be exported. And it is by no means an 
isolated instance. This raises the question whether capital 
issues should not again be placed under control, as they were 
in effect a few years ago. 

If London, which has no unemployment problem to 
speak of, were a separate State, there would be no need to 
impose restrictions either on its imports of merchandise or 
on its capital issues. On the contrary, its interests would 
probably best be served by the free pursuance of its varied 
financial activities, which are the source of very considerable 
profit; by buying its merchandise in the cheapest markets; 
and by lending its capital to the highest bidders consistent 
with security. But London is only a part—and, so far as 
population is concerned, a comparatively smal] part—of a 
great nation, contained in a small island with an increasing 
population of 42,000,000, whose main concern at the present 
time is to find employment for its people. If London’s 
financial activities, or our free imports, interfere with this 
paramount purpose, then, in the interests of the nation, both 
should come under control. 

There is the further question of the control of banking 
credit through its division into two classes: Class (A) con- 
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sisting of non-speculative, self-liquidating advances and dis- 
counts, with a time limit of, say, one year; Class (B) 
including all other credit business our banks are in the habit 
of doing. It is in (B) credit that the non-social element 
lies, and it would be subjected to certain disabilities and 
control in the event of its getting out of hand. On the 
other hand, (A) credit, with its beneficent uses, would, as far 
as possible, be allowed a free run. Space prevents me from 
dealing at all fully with this subject here, but National 
Review readers will not be unfamiliar with the idea, as it was 
elaborated at some length in the Review for November 1925. 

Finally, there is that bone of contention, the operations 
of the Bank of England, which, as we have seen, ultimately 
govern the supply of credit. In a recent Punch cartoon the 
Bank of England is depicted as the “‘ Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street,” with her “‘ obsolete policy,” holding up the 
progress of British industry and trade. It may very well 
be, however, that the Bank of England is itself being held 
up by the gold standard and the over-valued pound, for 
which, incidentally, it was itself mainly responsible. In 
other words, something more than an expansion of credit, 
important as the factor may be, is clearly necessary if 
Britain is to regain her old standard of prosperity. Let us 
revert for a moment to our international balance, which has 
an important bearing upon what is within the compass of 
the Bank of England to perform, circumscribed as it is by 
the limits of the gold standard. If through a scientific 
tariff imports are reduced, and, through selection, less is¢ 
invested abroad, and our liabilities on the debit side of the 
account are, therefore, diminished, how will the credit side 
be adjusted? Not necessarily by smaller exports. A tariff 
scientifically arranged in conjunction with, let us say, 
rationalization, would be more likely to increase than 
diminish exports. The adjustment would be accomplished in 
the main through a reduction in the item “‘ Borrowed from 
Overseas.”” Thus the Bank of England could then; better 
afford to reduce the rate of interest and, if need be, allow 
foreign money to leave us. Whether deposited in our banks, 
or invested in our bills or securities, the foreign money 
movement does not affect our internal economy, being 
effected by a transfer from one bank to another, unless it 
results in a withdrawal of gold; and even then the Bank of 
England can, within reason, neutralize a withdrawal of 
gold just as it can a deposit. A change in our Fiscal policy 
and a curtailment of Overseas investment would place the 
Bank of England in the position to act more freely both in 
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regard to the rate of interest and in providing a base for an 
expansion of credit. 

Our Fiscal policy and Monetary policy are complementary, 
and should be studied together. Both, however, are eighty 
years old and, unfortunately, are so set as not to help but 
to hinder a solution of that most difficult present-day 
problem—how to reduce production costs while maintaining 
wages. The time is surely ripe for an inquiry into both 
policies, which might, with advantage, be undertaken by 
two sections of the same committee, which could then pre- 
sent a co-ordinated Report. England is playing at cross- 


purposes and has got into a muddle, from which it will © 


require a good deal of clear thinking to extricate us. 
J. F. DaRuine 
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RIDING FOR A FALL 


Amone the legacies left us by the Great War appears to be 
the inability to retain a correct sense of proportion. During 
the war many new, and many formerly little used, inventions 
became generally accepted as part of our normal existence, 
Among these, none leaped into being more rapidly than that 
new weapon, the aeroplane. Its quick development, not 
only as a weapon, but as a means of transport, seized the 
popular mind to such an extent that the wonders associated 
therewith were given undue prominence, whilst its limita- 
tions were ignored. The propaganda which followed the 
formation of an Air Ministry was assisted by some spec- 
tacular long-distance flights over sea and land. ‘This 
propaganda appeared to aim at persuading the people of 
this country that the older and proved means of transport 
would quickly be superseded by this newest form of locomo- 
tion. Indeed, it went farther, and statements followed one 
another at frequent intervals in the Press to the effect that 
our proved means of defence must now be considered obsolete; 
that money spent on any form of defence except air defence 
was money foolishly spent; that the future security and 
well-being of our country and our Empire lay not on the 
water, but in the air. In short, that sea power was dead and 
had been superseded by air power. 

Few will deny that our country and our Empire owes 
its successes, its well-being, its very existence, to sea power, 
or power derived from the sea. That noted American 
naval officer, Admiral Mahan, wrote: 


“During the critical centuries when Great Britain 
was passing through that protracted phase of her 
history in which, from one of the least among nations, 
she became, through the power of the sea, the very 
keystone and foundation upon which rested the com- 
mercial—for a time, even the political—fabric of 
Europe.” 


Let us consider, for one moment, how this sea power, or 
power derived from the sea, came into being. It came into 
being through private enterprise. Many of us are, however, 
accustomed to associate sea power wholly with the posses- 
sion of fighting fleets. Fleets may be the expression of sea 
power; but fighting fleets are in the nature of a luxury, and 
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not a necessity, to a country which has not, or does not need, 
power derived from the sea; as does an island nation, or an 
Empire such as ours, the parts of which are scattered over 
the world. 

Sea power means far more than the possession of fighting 
fleets; these are merely the corollary of sea power, the 
foundation of which is vested in the Mercantile Marine, 
Having obtained sea power, or power derived from the sea, 
mainly by private enterprise, it became necessary to protect 
this power, not only in time of war, but from the depredations 
of lawless men in times of peace. The protection of sea- 
borne trade by arming the carriers of that trade is unecon- 


omical, owing to the additional personnel required, the extra 


training necessary for these additional men, and the extra 
weight which has to be carried by vessels primarily intended 
for commercial purposes. This necessary protection can 
be more effectively exercised by the maintenance of a fighting 
force. Our sea power grew, therefore, in the first instance 
by trade. By the sea we have existed and expanded; by 
the sea we have kept open, even in war, the markets of the 
world. It has taken Great Britain the best part of one 
thousand years to build up this sea supremacy, and such a 
structure can only be built on sure foundations. Other 
countries have realized the value of sea power, and have 
tried to seize it from us by hostile acts or by commercial 
competition, but the foundations on which they built were 
as sand to our rock. Our foundations were economic, our 
merchant ships were not subsidized; they set out to compete 
against those of other nations, and owing to the great asset 
possessed by our countrymen in being endowed with sea 
sense and sea courage, they won their way to the front and 
brought us sea supremacy. The foundations of our rivals, 
on the other hand, were insecure ones. Germany, for instance, 
realized that to challenge our sea supremacy it was necessary 
not only to build a large fleet which she did not require for 
her own defence, but to possess a large and efficient Mercan- 
tile Marine. For years she challenged our sea-borne trade, 
and by Government subsidies succeeded in temporarily 
capturing much of that trade by cutting freight and passenger 


rates. But when the great test came her merchant ships | 


ceased to function and her hoped-for sea supremacy crumbled 
into dust. 

Judging by the utterance of Washington Politicians and 
the attitude of the Press of the U.S.A., we are justified in 
thinking that nation desires sea supremacy; but it will not 
be gained by pouring money into a fighting fleet not required 
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for defence, or by developing a Mercantile Marine by the 
ayment of subsidies. 

The sea sense is born, not made; it can be fostered, as it 
has been in England, but .is of slow growth. There is no 
short road paved with gold whereby sea supremacy can be 
gained; the road is a long and rough one, and must be 
traversed by men who have a love of the sea in their blood. 
Ships are useless without men to man them; men, moreover, 
who wish to make the sea their profession; men willing to 
face hardships, and prepared to remain absent from their 
homes for long periods. High wages do not make a man a 
seaman, and ships without seamen—seamen in the truest 
sense of the word—will not bring supremacy at sea. 

If the future safety and well-being of our Empire is to be 
dependent on air power, or power derived from the air, and 
not on sea power, it would seem that those responsible for 
the air are riding for a fall. Before we can rely on air power, 
not only for our well-being, but for our very existence, we 
must control the air in peace as well as in war, in like 
manner to the control exercised at seain the past. In peace- 
time this control is financial, but in time of war it is physical. 

Financial control will not be obtained, neither will power 
be derived from the air, so long as our passenger and freight- 
carrying aircraft rely on subsidies. Sea-borne trade devel- 
oped, as railways and motor transport developed, because 
the demand for such transport equalled or exceeded the 
supply. If aircraft, whether aeroplane or airship, can carry 
passengers and freight at a cost which makes it a business-like 
proposition to employ them for the purpose, they will succeed; 
but if these passengers and freight can be carried only with 
the help of considerable sums of money obtained from 
Government sources, the idea of air power is, indeed, only a 
dream. 

Power, whether derived from the land, the sea, or the 
air, cannot be bought; it must grow with a country’s require- 
ments. A policy which subordinates needs to desires is 
doomed to fail. 

The personnel of our Air Force is second to none, and our 
airmen may possess air sense and air courage equal to our 
sailors’ sea sense; but even so, although these are qualities 
essential to success, they cannot produce air power when the 
conditions are uneconomic. It has been claimed that the 
basis of success in trade is for the value of exports to exceed 
that of the imports. To visible exports it is legitimate to 
add invisible exports, or the money paid by other countries 
for the freight carried in British ships. ‘The success of our 
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Mercantile Marine is largely due to these invisible exports; 
so if we are to attain air power in its true sense, commercial] 
aircraft must not only pay their way, not only carry passen- 
gers and freight between the several parts of our own Empire 
without the aid of subsidies, but successfully compete with 
world air trade in general, and thus take their share in 
providing invisible exports, 

But for air power to supersede sea power even more than 
this is required of aircraft. Not only must they successfully 
compete against commercial aircraft of other nations, but 
against surface vessels. The over-optimistic advocates of 
air power ignore the difficulties which confront aircraft in 


this latter competition. It may be that aeroplanes or 


airships can carry sufficient fuel to travel great distances, 
distances as great as the average ship can travel without 
refuelling; but the fuel for replenishments must be carried 
and stored in advance, and if sea power dies, ships will not 
be available to carry this fuel. Then again (if the weather 
does not prevent her going up), although an aircraft can fly 
over both water and land at a speed many times greater 
than that of a steamship, she fails in that most essential 
attribute to success in modern commercial life—punctuality, 
A full-powered steam vessel can run with almost the punctu- 
ality of a railway train; winds, unless they are of exceptional 
strength, affect her speed but little, and the tides and ocean 
currents which she will encounter on her voyage are known 
with a considerable degree of accuracy. Not so with the 
air. Aircraft work in a medium the currents of which are 
unknown, and in spite of the advances made in the science 
of meteorology must to a great extent remain unknown, in 
force and in direction, from day to day, even from hour to 
hour. These air currents, moreover, frequently attain a 
velocity greater than the engine speed of aircraft. Imagine 
the effect on our sea-borne trade, and the difficulty in 
estimating the quantity of fuel which would be expended 
over a given distance by a steamship, if there were no method 
of ascertaining, or calculating in advance, the direction or 
rate of the tidal streams and ocean currents which would be 
encountered during the voyage. 

The navigational difficulties, therefore, encountered in 
the air are greater, and must remain greater, than those 
encountered on the sea. 

So much for the financial control in peace; let us now turn 
to the physical control so necessary to our existence in time 
of war. We must avoid confusion between the aircraft which, 
by peaceful means, may, in the far distant future, produce 
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power from the air, and those which, as weapons, assist our 
armed forces in protecting our country and our trade. 

There has recently been a marked tendency on the part 
of certain of the advocates of the air to deride our Navy in 
order to reduce the annual expenditure thereon. Not, be 
it noted, to encourage national economy, but to enable 
more money to be available for air requirements; the sugges- 
tion being that money saved on the Navy should be allocated 
to the Air Force. An aircraft, when used for offence or 
defence, is a weapon—a weapon as essential in these days 
in naval warfare as the gun, the torpedo, or the mine—a 
weapon as essential in these days in land warfare as the gun 
or the tank. It would be unwise to underestimate the 
undoubted power of aircraft as a weapon of offence or defence; 
but there is no justification for the exaggerated, fantastical 
claims made by the advocates for the air. These claims are 
made, often with no evidence to support them, and occasion- 
ally with a total disregard of the results of peace-time 
practices. Of what use in naval warfare would be the gun 
without a ship to carry it; of what use the torpedo without 
a ship from which to launch it; of what use the mine without a 
ship from which to lay it; and finally, of what use the 
aircraft without an aircraft carrier? So far as we are con- 
cerned with the physical control of the high seas in time of 
war, the aircraft is merely one of the weapons of a modern 
ship, and a very necessary weapon withal. The projectile 
from the gun is discharged from the ship by the force of the 
powder behind it; the explosive charge in the torpedo is¢ 
launched from the ship, and sent on its journey, by the power 
of the compressed air which works the mechanism of the 
torpedo; the explosive charge, whether bomb or torpedo, 
dropped from an aircraft is sent on its journey from the ship 
by the power contained in the airplane, the only difference 
in this case being the weapon is humanly controlled after 
leaving the ship as was the case when a small torpedo-boat 
was carried in the ship for the purpose of making torpedo 
attacks. 

In narrow seas, provided there are suitable aerodromes, 
aircraft from the land can assist physical control by operating 
against ships; and so can the gun controlled by the Army, 
mounted on shore defences, provided the ship comes within 
range. In this particular case the distance from the shore 
at which a ship is menaced is considerably increased by the 
use of aircraft, but it is still limited. 

The Navy requires an aerial arm partly for reconnaisance 
purposes, and partly because ships can be attacked from the 
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air; but this modern requirement no more reduces the value 
of our Navy, as a protector of our sea-borne trade, than 
did the gun, the torpedo, or the submarine, when first 
introduced. 

The Army also requires aircraft, but this requirement no 
more reduces the importance of our Army, as a defensive 
force, than did the introduction of the heavy gun or the tank, 

Both the Army and the Navy adopted the heavy gun, 
but this did not necessitate a Gun Ministry, merely a special- 
ized branch in each service. Similarly, the advent of sub- 
marines did not necessitate a Submarine Ministry, merely a 
specialized branch of the Navy. It was not beyond the 


wit of those in authority at the Admiralty to train officers © 


and men in the use of these new weapons as they came into 
being, and there is no reason to suppose the air arm of the 
Navy could not have been equally well trained. The military 
authorities introduced training to keep pace with modern 
weapons, and mechanization, and could also have continued 
the training of an air arm. 


If the best is to be made of a weapon of offence or defence, | 
it should be completely controlled by those who use it. | 


Divided responsibility is opposed to co-operation on which 
success normally depends. Lack of co-operation between 
the Army and the Navy, in the past, was often the cause of 
failure, or lack of complete success, in combined operations. 
The difficulty of absolute co-operation between two services 
is as naught compared with three, and if those who were 
responsible for the introduction of, say, the heavy gun, the 
submarine, and the tank, had succeeded in establishing a 
separate Ministry to control each weapon, co-operation 
would be wellnigh impossible. 

If the power by which our Empire has grown and must 
be maintained is to be retained, and not reduced by the 
advent of flying machines, it would seem imperative that 
commercial aircraft must prove their value through private 
enterprise, without subsidies, and without any greater 
Government interference, or supervision, than was, and is, 
exercised over our Mercantile Marine. There has been no 
service more successful than our Merchant Navy, and this 
success would never have been attained if that service had 
been controlled by the Admiralty. It is only in time of war 
that certain necessary control is exercised by that Depart- 
ment. Certain regulations pertinent to the safety of passenger- 
carrying aircraft and regulations for the Rule of the Road 
in the air could have been framed, as has been done for ships, 
without the formation of a separate Ministry. 
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No apparent reason, therefore, exists for an Air Ministry, 
so far as the commercial aircraft is concerned. There is 
even less necessity for an Air Ministry so far as the aircraft 
as @ weapon is concerned; and there is certainly no need for 
an Air Ministry so far as economy—that all-important factor 
at the present time—is concerned, it being a well-known fact 
that the multiplication of Government Departments to 


conduct business which can be efficiently controlled by the 


existing Departments is no economy. 
J. E. T. HARPER 


CHEMICAL WARFARE AS A BRANCH OF 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


THE ROLE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


INTRODUCTION 


THE years which immediately follow a great war resemble 
in nature a physiological refractory period during which 
stimuli to thought on military subjects generally fall on 


unresponsive ears. Many of the great wars of the past have 


been looked upon as ushering in the age of universal peace, 
while phrases similar to many so common to-day are 
scattered through the pages of ancient history. The result 
has been to render the study of military affairs unpopular 
in non-military circles, and has led to a general lack of 
knowledge of the essential pathology and aetiology of war, 
which is essential, not only if war is really to be prevented, 
but also if we are to reduce its inherent horrors to a minimum. 

In supporting the study of military history in the 
University of London, Viscount Grey of Fallodon said: 
“It is by bringing home to each succeeding generation 
what the realities of modern war are, how vastly more 
catastrophic and disastrous it is to the whole population 
than ever before, that we shall form a public opinion which 
will help to secure peace.” The scientific study of the 
causes of war has been sadly neglected in recent years, 
with a result that much of the propaganda of the ultra- 
pacificist school has been founded on a failure to grasp the 
essential facts. The cause of peace cannot be furthered by 
ignoring the law of cause and effect as applied to war, and 
it is a curious phenomenon that, even upon some who have 
had actual experience of its realities, many of the lessons 
of the last war have been lost. The contact has been so 
close, the iron has seared so deep, that a calm and 
dispassionate review of the facts has apparently been 
impossible. 

Traditional military strategy and tactics passed away 
with the smoke and turmoil of 1918, and a new set of facts 
and a new orientation of ideas are abroad, with which the 
average man is not only content, but of which he is actually 
desirous of remaining ignorant. Thus from false pre- 
mises men argue to erroneous conclusions, lulling them- 
selves to sleep in a very unstable state of pacific equilibrium. 
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Sir Charles Oman, taking up an entirely different attitude 
to that of Tolstoy, contends that history is no mere steady 
evolution from a lower to a higher plane, but a series of 
cataclysmic convulsions brought about by dynamic per- 
sonalities or by outstanding natural phenomena. Viewed 
at close quarters in the short span of a man’s life, no doubt 
these very cataclysms may take on the appearance of 
evolutionary change, but looked at down the vista of history 
the effect is very different. 

Such a cataclysm as Sir Charles Oman had in mind has 
occurred within the last fifteen years with the advent of 
chemical agents into military science and though, in the 
first shock of realization, the whole civilized world held up 
its hands in horror, real painstaking study of the position 
has been quite negligible among our people. An effort has 
been made to abolish these so-called atrocities by inter- 
national agreement, and there the matter has been allowed 
to rest. 

The intimate connection between modern national 
defence and State medicine has been almost entirely ignored, 
with a result that to-day there exists in our military organ- 
ization a very vulnerable gap which might in time of war 
easily prove to be the Achilles heel of our undoing. The 
sole justification which the present thesis may have rests 
on this apparent indifference. 

The author has drawn widely on published work, and 
to the several authors whose papers are here quoted he 
acknowledges his grateful indebtedness. In reviewing these 
publications there are two facts which stand out very 
clearly from a somewhat confused background. The first 
is that though many of the papers exhibit an element of 
prophecy it is the fruit of a high order of visionary thought 
by men whose theories and experiments were elaborated 
while working out in the stress of war a reply to the most 
serious challenge which combatant nations have ever been 
called upon to meet. On the result of their work the lives 
of men and nations rested. Many gave their lives in 
carrying it out. Surely it would be the height of folly 
lightly to disregard them. 

The second point of interest is that a careful study of the 
facts and figures relating to this new weapon produce in 
the mind a picture so totally at variance with the commonly 
accepted views on the subject that even the most casual 
survey must of necessity establish a prima facie case for a 
full investigation. Such a casual survey is all that this 
paper purports to be. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENT 


Within so short a space of time as that which now separates 
us from the Great War, it may seem to savour of pessimism 
for us to discuss the possibilities of any further hostilities, 
There are, however, very urgent reasons why in these days 
of peace we should consider carefully and quietly exactly 
where we stand, and, since no matter how optimistic a 
man may be he cannot, with honesty, say definitely that 
there never will be another war, it behoves us to be in such 


a position that without being aggressive we may yet not be - 


so totally unprepared that for this very reason we invite 
attack. 

Granted that war is still a possibility, no matter how 
probable or improbable individuals may choose to regard 
it, we have to consider what form it is likely to take in the 
future, and what particular weapons may be employed. 
Since we are here concerned solely with the problem of 
Chemical War, it is necessary to assess the evidence for and 
against its possible use in the future; more particularly 
against civilians residing outside the actual battle area. 

By international agreement the use of chemicals in war, 
excluding, of course, propellants and explosives, has been 
declared illegal. The chief instruments in question are 
four: 

1. The Hague Declaration of 1899. 

2. Article 171 of the Treaty of Versailles enacts that 
“The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all 
analogous liquids, materials and devices being prohibited, 
their manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in 
Germany. The same applies to materials specially intended 
for the manufacture, storage and use of the said products 
or devices.” 

3. Article 5 of the Five Power Washington Treaty, dated 
February 6, 1922, between the United States of America, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, definitely forbids 
“the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases 
and all analogous liquids, materials and devices.” (Ratified 
to date by all the States except France.) 

4. The “‘ Protocol for the prohibition of the use in war of 
asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and of bacterio- 
logical methods of warfare,” signed at Geneva, June 17, 1925, 
has been ratified to date by Austria, France, Italy, Venezuela, 
Liberia, and the U.S.S.R. 
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In addition to this, there is a very powerful section of 
public opinion in nearly all countries, which considers such 
methods as are enumerated above to be so atrocious that 
no nation claiming the description of civilized can possibly 
employ them. The whole question is looked upon as out- 
side the pale of civilization and as such to be ignored and 
shunned. 

Such an attitude on the part of intelligent persons is 
very remiss, for not only does it fail to do them credit as 
educated men and women, but it has been the vis a tergo of 
the four international instruments quoted above. It may 
be that chemical warfare is not in reality so atrocious as 
some people think, and if this be so then sooner or later 
the truth will gain the light of day. 

Since no law, national or international, can be maintained 
unless it be supported by the moral sanction of the majority 
of the people to whom it applies, it follows that if and 
when it is generally realized that the prevailing notions of 
chemical warfare have not been founded on correct pre- 
mises and that consequently the conclusions drawn have 
been false, either there will be a call for the revocation of 
these treaties or they will be metaphorically torn up and 
nations will act in defiance of their pledged word. In the 
latter alternative a blow will be struck at the very basis of 
international law, for where one act is flouted, and flouted 
with apparent impunity, the whole body of the law tends 
to fall into disrepute. 

If these tresties are in reality ill advised, then they are 
also a potential ager in that they induce a sense of false 
security and are therefore likely to lead to those very 
horrors which they were specifically designed to prevent. 
They encourage secret preparations on the one hand and a 
failure to develop an adequate defensive organization on 
the other. 

Brigadier-General Sir Harold Hartley sums up the 
position in these words: ‘‘ Gas defence cannot be improvised 
hastily, gas training demands a long apprenticeship. But 
of no less importance is the existence of a properly informed 
public opinion, capable of forming a sane judgment, 
unbiased by panic or prejudice, on a problem which at any 
time may once more become of vital moment to the safety 
of the Empire.” 

Bearing this authoritative statement in mind it is necessary 
to consider what evidence is required in order that this 
“sane judgment” can be formed. Knowledge is urgently 
needed under the following heads: 
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(1) Will chemical agents be used, and if so, why? 

(2) Will they be employed against unarmed civilians? 

(3) Is the use of these weapons necessarily inhuman 
and atrocious? 


With the answers to these questions provided, we need 
to consider what steps, if any, are necessary for the defence 
of civilians. 

Two incidents which had a profound effect in moulding 
public opinion concerning chemical warfare were the first 
German chlorine attacks on the unprotected Canadian troops 
at Ypres in April 1915, and the exhibition of the effect of 


“‘mustard gas’’ on unprotected troops which was so drama- © 


tically portrayed by Sargent in his picture Gassed. 'To judge, 
or rather pre-judge, the whole question on this single set 
of incidents would be as wrong as to condemn the whole 
practice of radiology, because in its early stages unprotected 
workers developed epitheliomata as a result of their igves- 
tigations. The whole picture has been changed for both 
chemical warfare and radiology by the introduction of 
protective appliances, which were absent in all the cases 
related above. 

In no-modern problem are the words of Pasteur more 
apt: ‘‘There is only one way of seeing things rightly, and 
that is seeing the whole of them.” 

The first principle to be decided is that which concerns 
the objective in war. If this be to discover the main body 
of the armed forces of the enemy and to destroy them on 
the Napoleonic principle of the “ absolute war,” then it is 
not likely that we shall need to consider the danger to civilians 
very seriously; but if, as seems more likely, we have to deal 
with another, but by no means new, conception of war, the 
conditions are wholly different. 

Napoleon himself once said: ‘‘ Moral force is to physical 
force as three to one,” and it is on this basis that war will 
probably be waged in the future. 

Modern economic life is so complex that it cannot con- 
tinue to exist under a repetition of the struggle of 1914-1918. 
If the object in war be to secure the peace in the years which 
follow the war, it is necessary that a decision be arrived at 
with the minimum of damage to the economic fabric, and 
as rapidly as possible. We see the effect of a long drawn- 
out struggle waged under modern conditions reflected in the 
unemployment and commercial upheaval which followed 
the last war when, moreover, the world was richer and there 
was more accumulated capital to act as a ‘‘ buffer solution ” 
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in the reaction. The next war, if it continues for any con- 
siderable length of time, may quite easily unhinge the whole 
economic civilization which we have built up. Rapidity 
in war is therefore vital, and the easiest way to secure 
victory will be to strike at the enemy’s nerve centres, 
especially during the early days of mobilization, before 
even the armies and navies are engaged. To do this 
effectively aircraft attack on the enemy’s back areas, 
especially such vital points as the seat of government, the 
military and intellectual centres, and the food supply, is 
undoubtedly the method of choice. The possibilities of 
aerial attack on civilians are therefore great, but whether 
chemical agents will be used or not is a matter of debate. 
If only because the material damage done by chemical agents 
is less than that caused by explosives and because the moral 
effect will be greater, it seems certain that they will be used. 
For it must be remembered that the enemy has a direct 
interest in reducing material industrial damage to the 
minimum if he can obtain his result in some other way. 

That chemical weapons can have a far greater moral 
effect than explosives is certain for reasons to be stated 
later. 

Marshal Foch considers that the crushing moral effect 
of such attack on a nation “‘ may impress public opinion 
to the point of disarming the Government and thus become 
decisive.” 

We see, therefore, that not only is aerial attack on 
civilians highly probable, in fact certain, but also that it 
is inevitable that chemical agents will be used. Further— 
and this marks the fundamental point in the argument— 
the attack will be sudden and almost simultaneous with 
the declaration of hostilities. As at present constituted, 
our defence scheme lacks effective means of countering 
such attacks on our people; for if our defending aircraft 
fail even in part our civilian population is in the same 
position as were the Canadians at Ypres in April 1915. 

To the objection that such attacks take time and that 
there is always a period of delay between a declaration of 
war and the actual commencement of hostilities, one can 
but retort that commercial aircraft are all potential war 
machines ready almost at once to act as bombers, and that 
chemical munitions of war are so easily made as by-products 
of peaceful and legitimate chemical processes that despite 
all the treaties devised by man there is no known method of 
controlling manufacture and storage. In the next war there 
will be no time “‘ to finish the game and beat the Spaniards 
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too,” but we shall stand or fall according to our degree of 
preparedness at the actual outbreak of hostilities. 

Chemical warfare, therefore, must no longer be looked 
upon as mere “ frightfulness”’ or as a subsidiary “ stunt” 
devised by an enraged and uncivilized enemy, but rather 
as the vital and actually decisive weapon which with the 
advance of science must and will be used by all combatant 
nations. It is no more possible to prohibit its use than it 
is to decree that future wars shall be fought with cold steel 
or with bows and arrows. We have now to consider whether 
this inevitable weapon is in reality the inhuman atrocity 
which so many well meaning persons consider it to be. 


In his brilliant pamphlet, Callinicus, or a Defence of Chemical ' 


Warfare, J. B. S. Haldane has shown how, so far from being 
cruel and inhuman, chemical weapons are in themselves 
not only more humane than the now traditional process of 
blowing your enemy to pieces, but are indirectly more 
beneficial in that the ultimate disorganization of economic 
life is so much less that the aftermath of war will lose much 
of its sting. 

Towards the end of the last war the proportion of “ gas ” 
shell fired to H.E. was almost equal, a state of affairs which 
would certainly not have existed had not the military 
value, i.e. the casualty-producing power of the “ gas,” been 
superior to the other types of filling. Of those who became 
casualties from H.E. some 25 per cent. died, whereas of the 
gas casualties only about 3 per cent. died, while of the 
remainder an insignificant proportion became permanently 
disabled. In the great military hospital at Toul the death- 
rate from chemical agents was 1-98 per cent. among 
adequately protected troops. It must be remembered that 
these figures deal solely with the period when adequate 
protection was available for all troops. This being so, there 
must be some other reason for the general objection to 
chemical agents and, as Haldane points out, it is probably 
a psychological one. ‘The truth about chemical war is so 
little sought after and the discussions on the subject are so 
coloured by certain outstanding tragedies such as occurred 
at Ypres in 1915, that the actual basis of objection is that 
of the ignorant to the unknown. Here, therefore, we meet 
one of the grave dangers of chemical warfare as it affects 
our own safety. There is no more potent source of panic 
than the facing of the mysterious unknown, and no greater 
mental strain than enforced inactivity in the presence of 
danger. 

To enable any organism to survive in a strange or even 
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hostile environment, be it material or mental, a certain 
definite time is required for the process of adjustment. 
Claude Bernard realized this when he enunciated his famous 
doctrine of adaptation, and it will be well for us if we act 
upon his teaching and proceed with the slow process of 
immunizing the public mind to the mental infection of panic 
of which chemical agents from the air are so potent a source. 
Time is necessary for the process, and the opportunity we 
now have of carrying it out deliberately and methodically 
may at some future date pass away, never to return. 

That the public must be educated out of the present 
state of ignorance and be given some definite course of 
action is an obvious necessity of defensive organization, 
and there is no more powerful educational agent than 
experience. Hence the use of chemical weapons by the 
American police is interesting and instructive from several 
different points of view. 

It is a frank acknowledgment that in a scientific age 
there is no room for prejudice or sentimentalism, and at the 
same time it is denial of the inherent inhumanity of chemical 
agents. 

The following extract from the Chicago Tribune, August 
23, 1927, seems, therefore, worthy of reproduction: 


**Porson GAS IN CHICAGO 


‘“* A few tear-gas bombs tossed into a mob that was 
moving from a Sacco-Vanzetti mass-meeting toward 
the loop dispersed the mob promptly. The gas caused 
no permanent injuries. Old-fashioned police methods 
would have broken up this crowd at the cost of broken 
heads. It might have been necessary to use fire-arms. 
For the purposes of local policing, the tear-gas bomb 
has proved itself admirable. It is better than gun- 
powder, because more effective and less deadly. Most 
of the war gases were more deadly than tear gas, but 
the gas casualties had a higher rate of recovery than 
those of high-explosive shell or machine-gun fire. Gas 
was relatively as humane in the hands of soldiers as 
in the hands of the police and no less effective. The 
records of the army surgeons bear out the assertion. 
The trouble with gas is that the military and the pacifist 
mind both condemn it. The professional soldier dislikes 
any weapon which is unfamiliar. Nothing that has been 
said of gas by modern generals is more devastating than 
the remarks about fire-arms which professional soldiers 
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uttered a few hundred years ago when cold steel was 
considered the only honorable weapon. An enemy 
caught with a gun in his hand in those days was 
executed for violating the customs of war. Now they 
would give the same treatment to men firing gas shells, 
The pacifist objects to gas because he objects to war and 
believes that war can be prevented by prohibiting one 
of the weapons. 

“ Despite the generals and the pacifists, gas is going to 
be used in the next war for precisely the reason that 
the Chicago police use it—it works.” 


If it be conceded that aerial attack on civilian areas with 
chemical agents is not only likely to be a feature of the 
next war, but a surprise throw on which everything will be 
staked, it becomes evident that something very tangible in 
the way of defence is needed—a defence no longer the sole 
responsibility of the armed forces of the Crown, but one 
touching every single citizen. 

There is nothing hypothetical about this surprise element 
in chemical warfare, for it is the striking feature in all the 
literature of gas tactics. Surprise can take several forms, 
and for this nation to be caught unawares by any of them is 
quite inexcusable and is more than likely to lead to defeat 
in war. 

Summing up a report on the proceedings of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, the organ of the American 
Chemical Society says: ‘‘ Whether we will it or not gas will 
determine peace or decide victory in future war—the nation 
must be fully prepared.” To be prepared we need to search 
for all possible sources of surprise, the first of which we 
discover in the rapidity with which any country possessed 
of first-class chemical plant can convert its activities to the 
production of munitions of war. In the proceedings of the 
Senate Committee just quoted it was observed by General 
Sibert, chief of the U.S, Chemical Warfare Service, that “ if 
a nation can be prevented from making dyestuffs, you 
cripple it more than in any other way I know.” Which 
means that any nation with a large fine chemical industry 
is half mobilized for war even though it be producing 
artificial silk stockings and dyeing them to match women’s 
evening dresses. It is not a question of converting plough- 
shares into swords, but rather of indigo into mustard gas. 
It may be noted in passing that novocain is also a half- 
brother to the latter substance. 

The second surprise will be that while armies are 
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mobilizing, commercial aircraft equipped with modern 
chemical agents will be attacking the nerve centres from 
which the more orthodox preparations are being organized. 

The third surprise will be that an enemy nation will not 
wait for a discussion on the subject, but will get to work 
immediately with the weapon best suited to surprise tactics, 
namely, “gas.” The stake is too big to allow of even a 
day’s delay. It appears, however, that a period of delay 
is confidently anticipated, though it is to be feared that 
such anticipation is likely to prove very ill-founded. No 
doubt the authorities have misgivings on the matter, but 
even if they have the public is being led astray by such 
official announcements as the following: 


“In accordance with the international agreement 
entered into by His Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of the self-governing Dominions and India, 
the British Government will, on the outbreak of war, 
endeavour, in conjunction with its allies, to obtain from 
the enemy government or governments an engagement 
that poisonous gas shall not be used as a weapon of war. 
In the event of failure to obtain such an engagement, His 
Majesty’s Government will be free to take such action as 
circumstances demand.” 


Surprise number four, which most closely concerns us in 
this paper, will be that evinced by the civilian medical and 
hospital authorities when they are confronted by an aerial 
gas attack in their area with little or no previous warning. 

This brings us to the main theme of this paper. We 
have seen that with adequate defence chemical warfare is a 
relatively humane affair, in so far as any warlike procedure 
can be thus designated, while Haldane goes even further 
when he states that “gas may well prove the salvation of 
civilization in case of another world-war.’’ We have, how- 
ever, to remember that there is another side to the medal 
and that against undefended personnel gas is “ cruel, ghastly, 
and inhuman,” and that it is still possible to reproduce 
the horrors enacted in front of Ypres in April 1915. Colonel 
Francine, just quoted, goes on to say that “in reference 
to the unprotected civil population it is absolutely essential 
that chemical warfare should not be used against cities 
or towns since with gas, as it already exists, these could be 
wiped out overnight . .. under no circumstances let us 
delude ourselves with the vain hope that chemical warfare 
will not be an important function in future wars. The 
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pact or agreement of any men or group of men or nations 
cannot and will not stop it. This is the propaganda of 
unpreparedness.” The hope that the use of gas against 
civilians can be prohibited is, however, contrary not only 
to the general tenor of his other remarks, but it is opposed 
to the whole trend and evolution of twentieth-century 
warfare in its relations to the economic and scientific needs 
of the modern State. 

The challenge is clear enough and it remains for us to 
consider the reply. 

The only possible and adequate answer is that the public 
must be educated in gas defence and trained to realize 
that with the proper measures they have little to fear. 
Failing this, panic will result and the country will be placed 
at the mercy of its enemies by reason of a functional paralysis 
of the sinews of war. In wartime the military authorities 
have enough to do in preparing to meet hostile attacks by 
armed forces and in organizing aggressive measures and, 
therefore, the obvious moral is that the civilian population 
must defend itself against chemical agents. This is a 
civilian problem and must be tackled from that standpoint. 


Part II 


SUMMARY OF MODERN CHEMICAL AGENTS 
USED IN WAR 


Nearly all the modern chemical agents of war are easily 
and cheaply produced as by-products of, or slight varia- 
tions in, the manufacture of dyes, fertilizers, and phar- 
maceutical fine chemicals; almost all of which are the 
exclusive offspring of the application of modern organic 
chemistry to industry. They can be produced by any 
nation possessing large chemical plants, and can be employed 
by any nation having an efficient command of the air. 
These two factors have now forced geographical consi- 
derations largely into the background when one is looking 
into the possible groupings of nations for the purposes of 
war. Chemical weapons can be divided according to their 
physical properties into gases, liquids, and solids; by their 
physiological action into lung irritants, lachrymators, 
vesicants, and toxic bodies; by their military value as 
persistent * and non-persistent. 

* Persistence is that property possessed by such chemical agents as are liquids 
at ordinary temperatures of contaminating ground or clothing, and of vaporizing 


slowly so that the toxic factor is spread over a period, the duration of which 
depends on the particular chemical agent used. 
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The gases, chlorine and phosgene (carbonyl chloride), 
are suitable for cloud attacks. In a mixture of these two 
in equal parts the resultant is four times more toxic than 
pure chlorine, while it has a lower boiling-point than un- 
diluted phosgene which is not gaseous below 8° C. Dropped 
from the air in large containers the mixture can easily be 
used on civilians in fairly high concentrations. It attacks 
the small bronchioles as well as the larger bronchi. Its 
persistency is, however, slight. 

Chloropicrin (nitrochloroform or trinitrochlormethane) is 
liquid below 112° C., with a vapour pressure approximately 
equal to that of water, and it therefore evaporates at about 
the same rate. It tends to produce vomiting in small, and 
acts as a lung irritant in large, concentrations. Being a 
lachrymator it declares its presence quickly. Hydrolysis is 
slow and persistency proportionately high. 

The solids are represented by the group of toxic smokes, 
the sternutators, which as their name implies have as a 
marked feature of their action the production of sneezing. 
This property renders the fixing and retention of the gas- 
mask very difficult if not impossible, should any of the 
substance reach the nasal mucosa before the protective 
apparatus is properly adjusted. The other symptoms are 
terrific pain in the head and the accessory sinuses together 
with marked mental depression. The chief members of the 
group are diphenylchlorarsine and diphenylaminechlorar- 
sine. They can be dissolved in organic solvents which can 
be sprayed, the solvent evaporating and leaving the sub- 
stance particulated in the atmosphere in the form of smoke. 
The ordinary box respirator is not proof against the com- 
pounds unless it is fitted with either a filter or an electrical 
means of precipitating the particles. The former adds 
some resistance to breathing in the respirator while the latter 
causes an unfortunate addition to the weight of the apparatus. 

The only other serious respirator-passer is carbon 
monoxide, but as neither this gas nor the other gaseous 
agent still to be mentioned, hydrogen cyanide, is likely to 
be encountered in this particular branch of anti-gas defence 
it is mentioned only to be dismissed. Carbon monoxide 
may, of course, be met with in buildings after the explosion 
of a bomb, but both it and prussic acid are too light and too 
easily wafted away on the wind to make them of any use 
as actual chemical weapons. 

The chemical agent par eacellence as a casualty pro- 
ducer in war is dichlorethylsulphide (British: mustard gas; 
French: yperite; German: yellow cross). ‘This substance is a 
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liquid at ordinary temperatures (m.p. 13°C., b.p. 217°C.) 
It has a faint musky odour which, however, rapidly becomes 
indetectable owing to its fatiguing effect on the olfactory 
nerve endings. It evaporates extremely slowly, some three 
hundred times more slowly than water, having a vapour 
pressure at 20°C. of only 0°06 mm. of Hg. In the form of 
vapour the effect is to cause inflammation of the eyes and 
lung irritation even in concentrations of less than 0°001 mg. 
per litre, but in its liquid form it is a powerful vesicant with 
the ability to penetrate the thickest clothing. The lesions 
appear some 4-12 hours after contact, and as a result of this 
delayed action it is possible to be severely affected without 
any knowledge of the proximity of a contaminated area, 
The liquid vaporizes very slowly under the warmth of the 
sun’s rays and thus a very small area may continue to 
produce large numbers of casualties for days. One “ mustard 
gas”? case may easily contaminate dozens of other persons 
with whom he comes in contact or with whom he may be 
confined in a dressing-station or ambulance, and all without 
being aware that he himself is affected. 

The blisters persist for weeks and are highly resistant 
to treatment, for not only is there a vesicant action, but the 
compound has a destructive effect on the skin, and being 
very soluble in lipoids it tracks laterally in the subcutaneous 
tissues where it is almost impossible to neutralize it once 
it has become embedded. A case has been recorded where 
some workmen sustained blisters on the buttocks which 
persisted for several weeks as a result of sitting on some 
concrete which had been impregnated with “ mustard” 
two years previously and which had subsequently been 
covered with earth in order to prevent the occurrence of 
casualties. 

An American substance somewhat similar to “‘ mustard 
gas”? was devised during the last war under the name of 
“ Lewisite.” Its actual constitution is b-chlorvinyl-di- 
chlorarsine. It has a powerful odour, and does not paralyse 
the sense of smell. 

There are at least two dozen pure lachrymators, but 
apart from their action on artillery and observers, their 
use in war is limited to employment as harassing agents. 

Phosphorus, a constituent of some incendiary shells, 
can cause very severe burns. The only treatment is t0 
cover the part with water and to keep it so covered while 
the fragments are dug out. The moral effect of being 
splashed with burning phosphorus is nothing short of terrific. 

There are very many other chemical agents which it 18 
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not material to mention. They group themselves very 
definitely into the brief classification here given. Treat- 
ment varies with the particular group and with the special 
part of the body affected. Casualty prevention is a matter 
of education and adequate provision of protective apparatus, 


| For the field the box respirator is essential and highly 
| efficient as regards lung and eye effects. For the prevention 


of vesication protective clothing can be used, but it is 
cumbersome and restrictive of activity. The utmost care 
is, therefore, needed until such time as a means of impregnat- 
ing the material has been elaborated. A substance of the 
Chloramine-T group has been tried experimentally and is 
claimed to give about four days’ protection after each 
impregnation. 

In the case of civilians the safest thing is to retreat to 
the first-floor rooms, shut the doors and windows, and, having 
extinguished the fire, block up the chimney. No one should 
move till the streets and houses have been degassed. In 
this way few casualties need occur. In the event of panic 
the casualties might easily run into many thousands. 


Part III 


A SUGGESTED SCHEME OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
AGAINST CHEMICAL AGENTS 


There is no more striking proof that the defence of the 
civilian population has been sadly neglected than that, 
while the total mass of literature on the subject of chemical 
warfare is very considerable, there appears to have been only 
one serious attempt to analyse the position with regard to 
aerial attack on civilian areas. Squadron Leader A. P. 
Lawrence, Director of Medical Services of the Royal 
Australian Air Force, has recently published a tentative 
scheme for which, incidentally, he credits Sir George Syme. 
A summary of his paper is essential to any discussion on 
this subject. 

Lawrence divided his scheme into six sections as follows: 


(1) Measures for the protection of the civil population. 
Dissemination of knowledge concerning the effects 
of “gas” and the precautionary measures to be 
adopted. 

(2) Provision of air-raid alarm. 

(3) Provision of shelter during and subsequent to attack. 
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(4) Organization of a scheme for clearing an area of 
gas. 

(5) Organization of a service for dealing with casualties 
and with persons contaminated. 

(6) Military control of this organization. 


He stresses the essential strategic point that panic will 
result if essential knowledge concerning the effects of “ gas ” 
is withheld. The public should be taught that in the event 
of “ gas’ attack they should act as follows: 


(a) Go indoors and shut the windows and doors. Extin- 
guish fires and block the chimneys. 

(b) Stay indoors until the signal “all clear of gas” is 
given. This may not be possible for several days, 

(c) Have a bath and change of clothes. 

(d) Remember that persons can become casualties with- 
out knowing it. 

(ec) Remember that clothes can carry “ gas.” 

(f) Remember that one person can contaminate another 
by mere touch. 


Owing to political and international complications he 
contends that wholesale education is impossible in time of 
peace, but that all authorities, e.g. police, fire brigades, 
ambulance, and all local government bodies, together with 
all voluntary societies, should be very carefully instructed 
in peace so that on the outbreak of war the public can be 
warned of their duties by broadcast wireless and by printed 
pamphlet and so fit into the prearranged scheme. 

““Gas-masks for all” is an impracticable suggestion. 
Three hundred cubic feet for twelve hours’ confinement in 
an enclosed room is necessary for each adult. Food and 
sanitation under the conditions of such restraint would need 
consideration. 

The medical profession should be trained in the sympto- 
matology and treatment of “ gas ’’ cases. 

A decontamination squad equipped with masks and 
protective clothing and trained in detection must set about 
removing ‘‘ gas”? from the atmosphere by means of fires 
and forced ventilation, and from the ground and _ buildings 
by the appropriate measures, if possible aided by the fire 
brigade. 

Contaminated food and drink and contaminated vehicles 
need special care. Wholesale decontamination of persons 
might be carried out at centres such as the public baths. 
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Tabulated, the scheme is somewhat as follows: 


CzntTraL DimecTING AUTHORITY 


— Staff of Chemical Warfare 
Personnel 
| | 
Police Fire Street Ambulance First Aid and Decon- 
Brigade Scavengers Services tamination Centres 


This draft scheme is an excellent nucleus upon which 
local measures can be modelled. It appeared in a journal 
little read in this country, and hence the writer feels that 
no apology is necessary for reproducing extracts from it. 
There are certain aspects of it not very suitable for our 
own home conditions, and there are some gaps in it which 
need filling. Military control is not altogether desirable, 
because it tends to mask the essential feature of civil gas 
defence, which is the absolute responsibility of the civilian 
for his own protection—only in this way can any really 
efficient scheme be evolved, for it depends for its success 
entirely on the interest shown by the individual citizen. 

A civil staff for the purpose might be established in each 
constabulary area, with the chief constable as the executive 
chief. Acting with him would be the medical officer of 
health, the chief officer of the fire brigade, a technical 
chemist, and a military adviser from local command head- 
quarters. 

The functions of these members should be very clearly 
defined, and a suggested scheme may not be out of place here. 

The city, borough, or county council concerned should 
be responsible for the creation and maintenance of adequate 
anti-gas defence. That this may be carried out satisfac- 
torily the duty should be delegated to the chief constable, 
making him responsible to the civil authority for the 
provision of proper technical advice and the efficient 
execution of all plans passed by the council. 

The chief constable in the event of emergency should 
be given a free hand and full responsibility in the gassed 
area. 

The medical officer of health, with his organization of 
sanitary inspectors and street-cleansing staff and by means 
of specially established liaison with the hospital authorities, 
ambulance corps, V.A.D.s, and other bodies, should be 
responsible for dealing with casualties, the provision of 
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anti-gas appliances for his drivers and other workers and 
instruction in their use, the protection of food and water 
supplies, and a certain amount of decontamination work. 

The chief officer of the fire brigade would have duties 
subordinate to his supreme duty of dealing with outbreaks 
of fire, but when possible he would co-operate with the 
medical officer of health in decontamination work with the 
hoses. 

The services of a first-class technical organic chemist is 
vital to the scheme. He should be adequately remunerated 
for what he does. Although residence in the area need not 
be essential for part-time work of this nature, it seems that 
so long as there are suitable men available no man should 
hold more than one such appointment. It is essential to 
encourage as many chemists as possible to take an interest 
in chemical warfare, since on the outbreak of war they will 
spring into the first line of importance. He should keep 
in touch with the Chemical Warfare Department of the 
War Office. 

The advice from time to time of a military officer of not 
less than field rank would be useful, for it would prevent 
any friction or overlapping, and in this way military and 
civil needs might be co-ordinated. 

In the event. of very serious emergency the whole civil 
organization could thus be taken over by the military 
authorities as a working entity, complete and with no loss 
of time or efficiency. 

An official of the G.P.O., the railway and transport 
companies, and the city surveyor might with advantage 
be co-opted from time to time. 

The place of the medical officer of health in such 4 
plan is one of great responsibility, and his duties must of 
necessity cover a variety of matters which at first sight 
might not be considered to fall into the scheme. For 
example, no one but the M.O.H. has the first-hand knowledge 
requisite for working out a series of gas-proof buildings m 
the specially congested areas. It is self-evident that in the 
slum districts retreat to the first floor and the rendering 
of it gas-tight is quite impossible owing to physical and 
educational obstacles. Therefore, schools, churches, places 
of amusement, and similar structures must be scheduled 
according to their capacity and steps taken for the immediate 
evacuation of the houses in the vicinity should the need arise. 
Something very definite must be done to give a lead in these 
areas, for they will otherwise indubitably form the starting- 
points of panic. The crowding of people into large buildings 
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in the presence of enemy aircraft may be seriously criticized, 
but the other side of the picture is row upon row of small 
leaky houses in a gas belt. In all this work the wrong 
thing will be done again and again if only because it is quite 
impossible to predict where bombs will drop, and many 
actions must of necessity be but a choice of evils. The 
vital thing to preserve at all times is discipline, and this can 
only be done by the presence of men and women who know 
the district well. Such personnel the M.O.H. can obtain 
better than anyone else. The next task for the M.O.H. is 
to ensure that all doctors and nurses (and one should include 
all ministers of religion) should be embraced in a compre- 
hensive scheme of instruction. Hospital authorities and 
all ambulance staff should be trained as to the possibilities 
in war. Beyond this it seems both impracticable and 
thoroughly undesirable to venture in the realms of teaching. 
The rest must await a more hasty though previously well- 
prepared educational scheme immediately on the outbreak 
of war. 

Further, the M.O.H. should see to the proper storage of 
the necessary chemicals such as chloride of lime, which, 
incidentally, must not be allowed to deteriorate in heaps. 

In the event of emergency the M.O.H. would take 

command of all ambulance work; he would later be 
responsible for degassing in co-operation with the chief 
officer of the fire brigade. He would have to see that food 
and water supplies were not contaminated, and the release 
of the imprisoned inhabitants in the gassed areas would be 
in his hands, acting on the advice of the men trained in 
“gas”? detection by the technical officer. (It must be 
remembered that the technical officer himself will not 
be available in wartime as he will be engaged in the pre- 
parations for retaliation—the only way to stop air-raiding.) 
The M.0.H. may well feel that he is overloaded and in that 
case delegation of duties to keen deputies is essential, but 
in the whole civic organization who other than the M.O.H. 
is fitted for dealing with the problems here enumerated ? 
_ _The basis of the whole scheme thus outlined rests on the 
individual responsibility of the ‘“‘man on the spot,” and, 
therefore, he has a right to ask what is being done officially 
to enable him to function effectively. Unless every person 
likely to be called upon in emergency has had some previous 
warning regarding the scope of his duties, chaos will most 
certainly result, and the civilian population will pay the 
price of official reluctance to tell the country the truth about 
chemical warfare. 
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Against the new weapon new measures of defence are 
necessary, and the thing which Major. Blackmore pleads for 
in the Army is just as necessary in civil life—the health 
service must be taken into the councils of war. 

It is the policy of leaving our civilians ignorant at the 
mercy of the enemy which caused Marshal Foch to utter 
his famous warning that once the moral has gone out of 
the nation, as it well may very quickly in the face of chlorine 
and “‘mustard gas,” the Government may be unable to 
prosecute the war. It is the early days of hostilities that will 
be so very vital to the nation and to the Empire as a whole. 

The outsider has no means of knowing what excellent 
schemes there may be in the pigeon-holes of Whitehall, 
but any critical examination of the position must convince 
anyone that the place for the excellent schemes is in the 
brains of the men who, in emergency, must act, and act 
quickly and effectively. To wait till war is upon us is surely 
to betray a lack of appreciation of the essential strategy 
of chemical warfare. The non-possumus attitude of 
authority, and the evidence of experienced officers and 
technical chemists, make strange bed-fellows in the age 
when man has taken unto himself wings. The country, 
at least that part of it which would pay any attention, 
could well be trusted to hear that its deep-laid plans to 
abolish chemical warfare are likely to prove vain. No one 
has hitherto been appointed to instruct the public in the 
prevention, nor the medical profession in the diagnosis and 
treatment, of casualties. The situation is one which merits 
very serious attention. The public Press could gradually 
begin to tell the real truth about chemical warfare, and little 
by little the whole position would clarify itself. In about 
five years it would not cause more than a mild flutter to 
talk about the relative humaneness of H.E. versus “ gas.” 
The one thing to work for is a state of mind among the public 
which would enable it to keep calm in the face of chemical 
weapons, even if our “gas” casualties are high. If the people 
keep calm all will be well; if the public lose their heads 
Britain will lose the war. The whole thing is very vital 
and quite simple. 

Civil gas defence is a branch of State medicine and sooner 
or later it will appear in the already overloaded curriculum 
of that subject, but perhaps the time is not yet. In the 
meantime, however, nothing can relieve the medical pro- 
fession from the duty which the first day of another war 
would impose—namely, to be ready to diagnose and treat 
the casualties of chemical warfare. 
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The development of aerial warfare raises a constructional 
problem in relation to our large hospitals, which are now 
situated mainly at or near the bull’s-eye of the air-raiders’ 
target. In time of war they may cease to function, and will 
not be available as nuclei for the establishment of military 
general hospitals. 

It has often been maintained that the presence of large 
hospitals on expensive sites in congested urban areas is not 
only financially unsound owing to the high potential value 
of the sites, but is also undesirable on hygienic grounds. 
It has been suggested that the hospitals of London should 
be rebuilt on a line forming a zone some ten to twenty miles 
from the centre. Casualty clearing stations situated at or 
near the present sites would be in touch with the parent 
hospital by means of a fleet of well-equipped motor am- 
bulances. The flow of the sick would then be centrifugal 
and not centripetal, as at present. In the event of extensive 
air-raiding the scheme has advantages which are self- 
evident. The objections to the plan are many and weighty, 
though insignificant when compared in the balance with 
this new and urgent need for decentralization of hospital 
accommodation. The advantage of a quiet and vibrationless 
environment in the midst of modern traffic noise would be 
very great at all times. . 

The general scheme for gas defence may be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) An organization should be evolved so that all local 
authorities may be responsible for their own gas defence. 
This must be preceded by a carefully worded booklet, 
issued to all the civic officials, explaining the real purpose 
and need of such measures. 

(2) A changed attitude towards chemical warfare is 
essential among the civil population. This can best be 
achieved by a change of tone on the part of the public 
newspaper Press. 

(3) A revision of our policy of hospital construction is 
desirable. 

(4) The central government should prepare a set of 
simple leaflets, and have them printed and distributed to 
each local government unit ready for immediate broad- 
casting among the civil population on the outbreak of war. 

(5) A manual of the pathology, diagnosis, and treatment 
of the more common forms of case likely to be encountered 
in chemical war should be prepared and issued forthwith to 
every person on the Medical Register. A book similar to 
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Medical Aspects of Chemical Warfare would appear to 
be suitable. 

(6) A similar manual for ambulance workers, nurses, and 
V.A.D.s should be issued to approved organizations. 

(7) All qualifications in public health, State medicine, 
sanitary science, and ambulance work should be made 
subject to a proper knowledge of the essentials of chemical 
warfare as they affect the civilian population. 


In all this a lead from the central government is essential, 
but beyond this the matter is one of local administration, 
in which for reasons both many and varied the place of 
the medical practitioner bulks large. 
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A REGRETTABLE BOOK* 


It is a thousand pities that this book was ever published; 
still more that it was translated into English. It is a tragedy 
that a book dedicated to the memory of Sir Henry Wilson, 
as a tribute to all that the latter did to bring about a good 
understanding between Great Britain and France, should be 
the one best calculated to destroy what remains of his work. 
For to Frenchmen, and especially to French soldiers, 
General Huguet from his grave must speak with authority. 
Not only was he Military Attaché in London when the 
unofficial negotiations between the British and French 
General Staffs were inaugurated, but he was head of the 
French Mission at British Headquarters during the time 
that Sir John French commanded our Army in France. 
It follows, then, that any Frenchman reading his account 
must recognize the unique opportunities which he had of 
forming a correct judgment of our capacities and also of 
our attitude and intentions towards France. It would be 
difficult to persuade a Frenchman that the whole tenor of 
the book is misleading, the picture seen through distorted 
glasses, the product of a cross-grained nature, or of a soured 
disposition. Yet every page proclaims the bias with which it 
is written. The author goes into the highways and byways to 
find motives upon which he can put the most unfavourable 
construction in order to bolster up his contention that the 
military assistance given by the British Empire at the 
beginning of the war has been overestimated in the accounts 
which pass current to-day. As he himself confesses, his 
object is to give his countrymen a true account of the 
services rendered by Great Britain, so that they may be 
able to assess clearly the selfish policy which Albion has 
always pursued, and always will pursue—without being 
blinded, one presumes, by such embarrassing sentiments 
as gratitude, or hampered by any exaggerated idea of our 
military prowess in the future. 

His complaints fall into two categories: those which refer 
to the shortcomings of Sir John French and his subordinates, 
and those which hint—for no definite charges are made— 
at the betrayal of French interests by Mr. Lloyd George 
after the war. The whole unhappy book has been explained 


* Britain and the War: A French Indictment, by General Huguet, translated 
by Captain H. Cotton Minchin. Cassell, 15s. 
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as the outcome of disappointment and disillusion at our 
return to pro-British policy as soon as hostilities ceased. 
Even if it could be shown, as assuredly it could not, that 
our statesmen, in their post-war policy, were actuated by 
anti-French motives, that could not justify a campaign to 
show that our soldiers failed in their duty during the war 
if that was not the case. The two things are entirely 
unconnected. A similar argument is so often used now to 
excuse, or even justify, the gratuitous rudeness which 
travellers experience in France. One must expect the 
French to be rude, it is said, because the value of the franc 
is so low! Such an argument might, perhaps, excuse a 
momentary exhibition of irritation, but it could not justify 
a deliberate campaign of distortion. Most soldiers think 
that statesmen and politicians are misguided—their own as 
well as other people’s. The standards of nicety, and even 
of honour, are not the same. In modern democracies the 
leading politicians are too aloof from the people to be 
subject to their control in practice. The people, and 
especially the proletariat, have just to make the best of it. 
If we thought, as some of us actually do, that the French 
policy of backing up Czechs, Yugoslavs, Poles, Rumanians, 
etc., in order to keep Europe on the boil, was anti-social, 
anti-English and generally unfortunate, that would not 
induce us to start a campaign to show that the heroes of 
D’Amade’s force who fought with us at Gallipoli were not 
heroes at all! 

General Huguet does not, however, deny the sacrifices 
which our men made. His complaint is more with the 
British leadership than with the performances of the rank 
and file. But even here he goes out of his way to stress 
the fact that on every occasion when, in the various battles, 
the issue was hanging in the balance, it was the French 
troops who came to our aid and pulled us out of a hole. 
Such assertions are unworthy of a serious historian. In the 
ding-dong struggles of 1914 neither Frenchman nor Briton 
could claim a monopoly of heroism. No purpose is served 
by comparisons which are odious. The happiest recollec- 
tions are those which bring to mind a mutual service, shared 
sufferings, admiration spontaneously accorded, emulation 
finding a legitimate goal unpoisoned by jealousy. There 
are enough, happily, to swamp the isolated examples to the 
a which General Huguet has taken such pains to 
collect. 

It is for the personality of Sir John French that General 

uguet reserves his worst strictures. His criticisms are 
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sometimes of a nature to throw doubts, not only upon his 
impartiality, but also upon his loyalty and taste as a 
recipient of hospitality and favour from the man whom he 
asperses. If anybody is to criticize the Chief of an Allied 
army for moral deficiencies it certainly ought not to be a 
man who has been received on confidential terms by the 
General and his Staff. Errors of judgment are possibly in 
a different category, but even here it is doubtful whether 
the British officers who were attached to the French Grand 
Quartier Général during these epoch-making times—sat 
with the French Staff in their popotes and drank their 
tea and tilleul—would have cared to write criticisms, for 
publication on the peculiarities of Generals Joffre, Belin, 
and Berthelot, however much they might have thought at 
the time that a mess was being made of things. The extent 
to which a commander can be confused by the fog of war, 
without losing his reputation as a strategist or tactician, is 
for a historian, properly provided with material for forming 
a judgment, to decide. When General Huguet blames Sir 
John French for his sudden change from optimism to 
pessimism after the Battle of Mons he entirely misunder- 
stands and underestimates the effect upon the British 
Commander of the French misconception of the state of 
affairs. General Huguet narrates, as though it were a 
quite ordinary affair, that the French Intelligence Depart- 
ment underestimated the strength of the German Army, 
which was marching through Belgium, by twenty-five 
divisions or 500,000 marching combatants. Considering 
that the French Staff had been studying the situation for 
years, what confidence could be reposed in anything that 
they afterwards said which referred to the strength, organiza- 
tion, or powers of offence of the enemy? It is astounding 
that the French should have made such a miscalculation. 
At the time of the Agadir crisis, in 1911, I myself once visited 
Sir H. Wilson in London, and found him poring over 4 
map. “I am;studying the movements of eighty-three 
divisions in the area: Metz—Aachen—Diedenhofen,” he said; 
and added characteristically in his whimsical way, “ And 
our six are going to turn the scale, aren’t they?” Why if 
Wilson thought in 1911 that the Germans would come over 
the frontier with eighty divisions, the French in 1914 should 
think that they would only bring sixty, must remain 4 
mystery; but that they did so, is beyond doubt. Besides 
the testimony of General Huguet on this point, there is 
corroborating evidence from an incident which occurred to 
me on my way back from Vienna with the embassy of Sit 
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Maurice de Bunsen. At Berne the French Military Attaché 
held a conference, at which he declared that the situation 
between the French and the Germans just before the opening 
of hostilities was one “of practical equality.” Asked how 
he made that out, he replied that all the German Reserve 
divisions were deployed against Russia—a statement which 
agrees generally with the estimate of German distribution 
made by General Huguet. At the Conference in question 
there happened to be two Russian generals, Gourko and 
Wyneken, and they both strongly remonstrated against the 
folly of supposing that any large German force would at 
first be assembled on the Russian frontier. At a later period 
the French information as to the number of German 
divisions besieging Antwerp was just as faulty. When the 
British contingents were transferred from the Aisne to the 
North, the officers of the French General Staff assumed that 
Sir John French would be favourably placed to turn the 
German left and sweep through Belgium. The Head of the 
Deuxiéme Bureau, asked at that time what he considered 
the strength of the German army round Antwerp to be, 
replied officially, “Six Divisions!” “And the troops 
reported by the British aviators on the Roulers Road are 
inconsiderable elements ’”’ (des éléments inconsidérables). The 
total number of German divisions round Antwerp was then 
fourteen, and the “ inconsiderable elements” consisted of 
two complete army corps. 

It was not only, however, the misassessments of the 
French Intelligence Department that upset Sir John French; 
it was loss of faith in the whole French plan of campaign. 
The present Lord Thomson of Cardington, who was at that 
time Officier de Liaison with French General Head- 
quarters, met Sir Henry Wilson after the Battle of Mons 
and remarked: ‘‘ Well, General, the battlefields of this war 
are strewn with broken idols.”’ ‘‘ Idols!’ said the General; 
“not even the pedestals are left!” 

Sir Henry Wilson had himself been one of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of French methods of making war. 
In England military opinion was by no means unanimous 
on the subject. There was no general feeling of confidence 
that the fine theories which looked so well on paper—such 
as the formation and handling of the “ strategic reserve,” 
the virtues involved in being ‘‘ based upon an arc,” and the 
other refinements which characterized the French system 
of those times—would operate happily on the great day of 
test. Many of our profoundest thinkers inclined to the 
Opinion that the German plan of just marching and pushing 
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on in the greatest possible strength, maintaining the 
maximum pressure all along the line and encircling the 
flanks of the enemy wherever found, would, on account of 
its simplicity, prove the better system. General Huguet 
claims the Battle of the Marne as a triumph for the French 
theory, and the basis of his criticism of Sir John French is 
that the latter did not cheerfully acquiesce in the initial 
difficulties, in the sure hope that the French system would 
afterwards rectify matters by taking advantage of the 
mistakes which the enemy was sure to make. The circum- 
stances under which Sir John was called upon to fight the 
Battle of Mons, however, were not calculated to inspire the 
degree of faith that was necessary. He had been asked to 
support the attack of the neighbouring French army by 
carrying out an advance into Belgium. While the plans 
for the latter movement were still under consideration the 
French army was itself in full flight; both his flanks were 
entirely exposed, and a German host, vastly outnumbering 
his isolated and exiguous force, was preparing literally to 
engulf him. If he had complied with the French request 
and had attacked, one may well ask what would have 
become of the French theory! There would have been no 
opportunity for any manipulation of strategic reserves, 
because the British would have been destroyed and the 


French Right pushed away from Paris and rolled up. Sir. 


John French seems to have had it in his mind that General 
Lanrezac, who commanded the French army on his right, 
let the British fall into a trap by not giving him warning 
of his own disastrous experiences. General Huguet relates 
the unforgiving attitude of the British Field-Marshal towards 
his French colleague. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the French General 
failed in loyalty towards his British neighbours. It is more 
charitable to assume that he and his army were as much 
surprised by the overwhelming strength of the Germans as 
were the British. It must be remembered also that they 
had only just been brought up from a zone much farther 
to the south-east, where in accordance with the French 
system they had been posted in reserve. The first working 
of the system was, then, to put the strategic reserve 
“unbeknownst ”’ into the firing-line, which is certainly no 
evidence of such a sound appreciation of things as would 
justify lasting faith in the system or its workers! The 
greater blame must lie upon the French Intelligence Service, 
of course, but a certain amount of blame must also attach 
to a frame of mind which desires, above all things, to see 
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things as it wants to see them instead of as they are. This 
frame of mind is characteristic of the French before they 
come into actual contact with reality, and it justifies the 
later mistrust of Sir John French to an extent which General 
Huguet was obviously incapable of appreciating. 

The next important complaint is that Sir John French, 
after the Battle of Le Cateau, kept his troops two marches in 
the rear of the French armies on either side of him. Apart 
from the merits of this decision is the uncontrovertible fact 
that it led to the victory of the Marne. If the great loop 
in the line between the French 6th Army on the left and 
the 5th Army on the right of the British had not been 
made, the Army of Von Kluck would never have been turned 
to the west to attack the left flank of the 5th Army. The 
conditions for the decisive employment of General Manourie’s 
army against the Ourcq would never have arisen. In 
accepting battle at Mons and at Le Cateau, Sir John had 
required of his troops their utmost effort. He was certainly 
the best judge of their remaining value, and if he stated that 
any attempt to keep them in the line would end in disaster 
it behoved the French to accept his statement loyally, 
seeing under what unexpectedly disastrous conditions the 
campaign had opened, and the extent to which the forced 
marching of units containing such a high percentage of 
reservists had disorganized the army. 

In any case, even if the French complained of the action 
at the time, they could not complain of its final results, 
inasmuch as it brought about the opening for which they 
were looking, and it seems, therefore, a little ungracious 
to criticize it now. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
General Huguet bears witness to the credit which should be 
given to Marshal Joffre for the movements which culminated 
in the Battle of the Marne. As early as August 25th— 
that is one day before the Battle of Le Cateau—the French 
Commander-in-Chief informed Sir John French of his 
intention to form a new army on the western flank—an 
army which would be ready to operate in the early days of 
September. The intention of drawing on the enemy by a 
continued retreat, until an opportunity arose of counter- 
attacking him under favourable conditions, was then ex- 
pressed, although it was simultaneously stated that there 
was at the time no clear idea of the form which those con- 
ditions might take. The energy of General Gallieni had a 
great deal to do with the successful conduct of the actual 
battle, but the original strategic conception must clearly 
be ascribed to Marshal Joffre. 
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General Huguet devotes a great deal of space to the 
supposed intention of Sir John French to march his troops 
clean out of the war theatre and reorganize them at Le Havre, 
He relates how Lord Kitchener travelled to Paris to prevent 
the carrying out of this intention, and he relates also, with 
considerable gusto, that Earl Haig was likewise in favour 
of taking such steps as would prevent any interruption of 
our communications with the sea. There is nothing very 
new in all this, because the point has been dealt with by 
Sir George Arthur in his Life of Lord Kitchener. A com- 
promise agreeable to Sir John French was found, and the 
British Army was, therefore, maintained in a position from 
which it was able to assist when the moment for the counter- 
attack came. If commanders were criticized for the schemes 
which they framed but did not carry out, there would be no 
end to adverse criticism. 

As to our supposed delay and “ timidity ” at the actual 
battle itself, whereby, according to General Huguet, two 
German corps were able to countermarch and keep General 
Manourie at bay, it is acknowledged that the French general 
orders were ambiguously drafted and capable of more than 
one interpretation. As a result of this the British left flank 
was kept too far south of the river, in order to let a French 
division, which would have been better employed farther 
to the north, operate on the southern bank also. ‘This 
threw the arrangements for deployment out of gear. 
General Huguet, however, while acknowledging this fact, 
maintains that a more energetic pursuit by our right 
columns would have pinned the escaping German divisions 
to the Marne, and so allowed General Manourie to make 
more headway at the critical moment. 

The same spirit of animosity against Sir John French 
colours the accounts of the battles of Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, 
and Loos. Friends of the genial and warm-hearted little 
Irish commander will not recognize a picture which paints 
him as “sour, impetuous, with congested face, sullen and 
ill-tempered in expression.” 

It is a great pity that this contribution to history is 
marred by such obvious personal bias—which to a certain 
extent is likewise exhibited against the Chief of the General 
Staff, Sir Archibald Murray. In fact, only Lord Kitchener 
and Sir Henry Wilson meet with the entire approval of 
General Huguet. The regret of the French when General 
Wilson was passed over for the post of Chief of the Staff, 
owing to the hostility of Mr. Asquith, is recorded in its place, 
and the author is probably right when he says that Anglo- 
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French relations would have been much more cordial if 
Wilson had been appointed to that important post. 

In spite of these blemishes it must be admitted that the 
account is well put together—very readable; the facts 
skilfully marshalled, and the essentials focussed under 
strong light so that they can be readily recognized and 
gripped. The non-military reader can gather a clear 
impression of things as they occurred without being confused 
by unnecessary detail. The British reader, however, will 
so much regret that the one Frenchman who might have 
been wholly sympathetic and appreciative of the enormous 
difficulties under which the enterprise was conducted, seems 
most concerned to dwell upon unfortunate incidents, some 
of which might well have been allowed to sink into oblivion. 

The last chapter, written by way of epilogue, records the 
disappointment of the author with our political policy in 
the years 1918-22. His bugbear is obviously Mr. Lloyd 
George, although he is never actually mentioned by name. 
General Huguet complains of a vague anti-French and pro- 
German orientation of our policy, which embraced such 
disconnected things as the military barrier on the Rhine, 
the payment of French reparation claims, the Anglo-French 
Pact, British policy in Turkey and Egypt, and the Silesian 
coal-mines. Jt is hard to deal with such a conglomerated 
complaint! All that can be usefully said is that one supposes 
that Mr. Lloyd George, to the best of his lights, was struggling 
with a situation of immense confusion and difficulty, and 
that, particularly, leniency towards Germany is to be 
explained by a desire to get more out of that country than 
could be extracted by any system of direct pressure. 
Whether Mr. Lloyd George’s plan turns out in the end better 
than General Huguet’s is for the future to show. 

The book ends with a prophecy, in the vein of Jeremiah, 
foretelling our gradual degeneration and collapse. Because 
we are on the downgrade, a polite and conciliatory attitude 
is to be expected of us in the future. France is to respond 
to this more chastened attitude on our part, but only so far 
as the policy and interest of France obliges, and no further, 
seeing that, in the opinion of General Huguet, Great Britain 
will never let old associations interfere with her policy, and 
that next time it is just as likely that she will fight against 
France as fight for her. 

General Huguet is dead! He died after many years of 
suffering from the most terrible of all diseases, cancer of the 
throat. It may be that his sufferings warped his outlook 
and changed the tenor of what might have been an unfor- 
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gettable record of a great comradeship in arms. We have, 
however, to take the book as it is, published by his 
representatives unedited and unexpurgated. We have to 
remember and recognize the effect which it will have upon 
the minds of the rising generation of French soldiers who 
read it, and the impression which they in the future must 
draw of the value of a new Anglo-French Alliance in the 
light of the value of the old. 


T. MontTGoMERY CUNINGHAME 
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In 1888 the 2nd Battalion 60th Rifles was quartered in 
Enniskillen and Londonderry. Donegal was then in a 
disturbed condition, owing to an intensive “Plan of 
Campaign” propaganda. This led to a refusal to pay rents 
by tenants on certain estates in the north-west portion 
of the county, hence the trouble. 

It was a curious experience, but before entering into 
details it is well to make the position clear. 

This portion of Donegal is rough, mountainous, exposed 
to the Atlantic gales, and with a most changeable climate; 
the scenery often very beautiful, and in fine weather a 
delightful country. Dunfanaghy was the home of the 
detachment; although styled a town, it was no larger than 
an English village. It was within a mile or so of Horn 
Head, owned and lived in by Mr. Stewart, the only resident 
landlord for many miles, with the exception of Mr. Olphert, 
of Ballyconnel House, Falcarragh. 

Of the people the great majority were peasants, small- 
holders, and farmers, Irish-speaking, ignorant, and fanatical. 

There was little real poverty, the people being warmly 
dressed and looking well fed. The houses were generally 
small and filthy. Each village had a small shop, and, of 
course, a public-house or two. 

This remote corner of Ireland was regarded as especially 
suitable soil for the propagation of the Plan of Campaign, 
possessing as it did, in the person of Father James McFadden, 
a leader of considerable activity and audacity, who carried 
great weight with the ignorant and semi-civilized population, 
amongst whom the few Protestants hardly counted. There 
was an organized refusal to pay any rent, and ejectment 
orders from the courts having been obtained, the time 
arrived to put them in operation. From the language used 
by Father McFadden and others there was reason to believe 
that resistance would be encountered beyond the power of 
the Civil forces to cope with. 

The first detachment sent in the spring of 1888 was 
accompanied by a party of the 5th Dragoon Guards, the 
whole under Colonel A. A. A. Kinloch; but as the writer 
was not there, he cannot speak from personal knowledge, 
so passes to what he knew. 

In the first week of August 1888 I went to Dunfanaghy, 
where my company was quartered in the workhouse. This 
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was a substantial building providing fair accommodation, 
there being very few inmates. We made the best of things, 
and, pending the evictions, had a pleasant time. The men 
were always cheery, and, I am sure, liked being there, 
Stewart of Horn Head, Hill of Gweedore, Stewart of Ardes, 
Olphert of Ballyconnel, all gave us permission to shoot or 
fish over what must have been something like a hundred 
thousand acres of bog and mountain. 

The people were civil and welcomed us, so we had 
nothing to complain of. From the owners of Horn Head 
and Ballyconnel, the only resident landlords, we received 
the greatest kindness and hospitality, so all went merrily 
until the end of the year. 

It may be well to state here that the highest rent in 
any case connected with the proceedings was £8 for 
something over twenty-one acres, and, of course, this included 
the house and other buildings, such as they were. Of the 
thirteen rents in question, eight were below £4. But the 
amount of the rents had nothing to do with the case. The 
wretched tenants had no option, being pawns in the game 
where they had nothing to gain and all to lose. The 
following letter explains the position. It was found in the 
house of the Rev. James McFadden, P.P., Gweedore, and 
proved at the trial of the Rev. D. Stephens, C.C., Falcarragh, 
at Letterkenny, on February 25th, and explains itself and 
much else. 

“‘ FALCARRAGH, Friday night. 

“My pEAR FatHerR McFapprEn,—TI enclose a tabu- 
lated form in reference to details of rent in the case 
of the Ardsmore people about to be evicted. Nothing 
new in the situation since. 

“What I want you to press particularly on the 
attention of Dillon (John) when you see him is the 
necessity of despatching an ‘M.P.’ to the scene of 
action as soon as ever I intimate to him by wire that 
operations are about to commence. As I have never 
seen an eviction, I couldn’t at all undertake the 
responsibility of managing things successfully. Even 
though you are here the ‘M.P.’ will be useful, as 
he will have a freer rein. Then, too, you must urge 
Dillon to sustain us well against any loss. It would 
be a dreadful thing for these poor people to have 
their houses wrecked and not to be compensated. It 
would simply ruin them for life. 

“ And now, in conclusion, let me remind you of 
your promise to be with us yourself at the evictions. 
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The success or failure of the whole business depends, 
I believe, almost entirely on your keeping this promise. 
If you aren’t here things, I fear, will not turn out 
well. If you are here we cannot fail. It was at your 
instigation I took up the flag here last year. You 
are, therefore, bound to be with us when the crisis 
comes, being in a manner responsible for the whole 
business. Wherever, then, you may be, whatever 
engagements you have on hand, lay all aside in order 
to rush to the scene of combat. You know what 
Olphert is. You know it will take all our united 
energies to beat him down. You have often wished 
for an opportunity to get the people united in stout 
battle against him. That opportunity is at hand. 
Do not, I beg of you, let it pass. You have before 
now made sacrifices to aid us in Cloughaneely in a 
crisis, but they were all small affairs compared with 
this. Let me, then, implore of you not to desert us. 

“What I said before I now repeat—our success 
depends on your being present. Please drop a line 
before starting, giving your address in London. I shall 
keep you posted on any new phases of the situation, 
and shall, of course, wire at the near approach of 
hostilities. The first day is the all-important one. In 
haste. “Yours very sincerely, 

** DANIEL STEPHENS.” 


On January 1, 1889, the company marched to Fal- 
carragh, and was billeted at Ballyconnel House. Warning 
had been received that certain small bridges on the way 
might be found broken down, and such was the case 
in one instance. There was a small farm close by, so 
I sent a party, who took from it such timber as was 
necessary to repair the bridge sufficiently for the cart with 
the men’s kits, etc., to pass, and in half an hour or so we 
were again en route, and the action taken had the effect 
of preventing any further cutting of bridges. 

The following day we marched to the scene of eviction 
number one. The tenant, Paddy O’Donnell, had a holding 
of six acres, including a house and a blacksmith’s forge, 
in the street of the village, which was appropriately named 
Bedlam. The annual judical rent was £2 8s., but £2 3s. 3d. 
would have been accepted. For this occasion the lower 
story was nearly filled with granite boulders, and all windows 
built up. They had collected a huge supply of pebbles 
for throwing, iron bars to heat and use as pikes, together 
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with a store of food and drink, and the upper story was 
prepared for defence. The garrison was thirteen men, of 
whom, I think, O’Donnell was the only local man. These 
were in the upper story, and shouted repeatedly that they'd 
die before they came out. Outside was a crowd of men and 
women, scattered about in groups, and several priests, 
including the redoubtable Father McFadden—very impor- 
tant, and evidently the man of the day! Ulick Burke, 
the Resident Magistrate, and Mr. Hewson, the agent of 
the Olphert estate, were present with sixty or so Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and last but not least about a dozen 
““emergency men.” These were ex-soldiers, sailors, con- 
stables or others employed to put into force the order of 
ejectment, and were a gallant lot. 

The proceedings opened by a demand for possession of 
the premises, refused from the house with shouts of derision. 
Much talking ensued and many endeavours to persuade 
the “garrison” to be sensible, the priests constantly 
moving about and very busy. The Rifles were apart and 
standing easy or sitting down. At length, persuasion on 


the part of the Resident Magistrate having failed, the — 


‘*emergency men’”’ approached the house, and were met with 
volleys of stones, which presently they returned. 

Incidentally the Irishman seems to have a natural gift 
for throwing stones. This part of the performance afforded 
great delight to the populace, who cheered and booed 
according to the shying of friends or foes. 

After over three hours of this display, and repeated 
warnings from Ulick Burke, he read the Riot Act, and the 
attempts to enter the house ceased in order to give time 
for the “ garrison’? to calm down and reflect. As they 
continued obdurate, after an hour had elapsed the Riot 
Act was again read, and then a party of Constabulary ran 
up, placed a ladder to one of the windows and tried to 
force an entrance. They were met by pitchforks, hot bars 
of iron, etc., and knocked off the ladder, which was 
triumphantly pulled up into the house, amidst loud 
cheering and yelling from the spectators. Then the end 
came. The Resident Magistrate gave me a written order 
to fire. With this in my hand, and accompanied by 4 
bugler, I went below the window and called up to Paddy 
O’Donnell. I told him to be a sensible fellow, and not 
to get himself into worse trouble, and pointed out that 
now he was not dealing with the Civil forces, and that 
the house would be taken and some of them might lose 
their lives. I felt he wanted to give in, and when he 
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declared that he and the others would die sooner than 
surrender to the police, I replied: ‘“‘ You are not asked to; 
it is the Queen’s troops you will surrender to.” There was 
a ladder on the ground, so I told the bugler to put it up 
for the men to come down by, and then Father Stephens 
ran up and implored the men to do so, which they did 
with apparent delight. Having come down they were 
handed over to the police, their martial honour being saved 
by having surrendered first to the military! 

These proceedings took just five hours to complete, and 
were a good example of Irish methods. The casualties 
were one ‘‘emergency man”’ badly stabbed with a pitchfork, 
and most of them hit with stones but not seriously; a 
sergeant of Constabulary was stabbed in head and thigh, 
and injured his head by being pushed off the ladder. 

Until the last eviction no active resistance was again 
met with, largely due to the crowds being kept at a distance 
by the Rifles. They were quite easy to manage, as swords 
were fixed, and the very quiet, steady demeanour of the 
men made a good impression. The fact is the people’s 
hearts were not in the business. They were ordered to 
resist and dared not disobey. 

At the last place a violent resistance was offered, in 
this case also undoubtedly by order, and after a Constabulary 
officer had been carried off senseless from a severe head 
wound, and some constables also wounded, a written order 
to fire was given me. The“ garrison,” however, surrendered, 
having at the last moment seen the game was up and 
lost heart. 

These evictions are given in rather full detail as an 
example of the kind of duty one had to carry out. Thirteen 
were carried out at that time on the Olphert estate. 
Father McFadden was present throughout, “running the 
show,” although none of these farms was in his parish, 
the priest of which did not appear, and, it was said, highly 
disapproved. 

The prisoners made at these evictions were afterwards 
tried at Falcarragh, and received sentence up to six months’ 
imprisonment. We had to attend on these occasions also, 
but had nothing to do. 

There were a few amusing incidents. At one house no 
resistance was offered, but the priest said that a girl inside 
was on the point of death, and begged that the family 
might not be disturbed. I sent the medical officer in, and 
on his report the occupants were ordered out. The girl 
was carried out all covered up. Father Stephens removed 
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his hat and put on the doleful expression appropriate to 
so solemn an occasion as the passing of a soul. Hats off 
all round and suitable grief and depression. The bed was 
placed close to where some of the Rifles were standing, 
I had turned away, but hearing laughter, I looked round 
and saw the dying woman spring up, give a Rifleman a 
box on the ear and run off laughing and with a very red 
face. The priest looked foolish, the Rifles roared with 
laughter, and I wondered by what miraculous means the 
girl was so suddenly restored to robust health! However, 
I thought it best to ask no questions. 

So far there had been no loss of life, the majesty of 
the law had been vindicated, and it was hoped that the 
district would quieten down. We had, however, Father 
McFadden to settle. He had been summoned to appear at a 
Special Court held at Bunbeg, near Gweedore, but paid no 
attention, and a warrant for his arrest was issued, but he was 
hard to catch, as the people were all on his side and he 
slippery as an eel. He evaded the execution of the warrant 
for several days. Iwas at Gweedore, with B , a Subaltern, 
and about fifty other ranks, and kept fairly busy. One 
night we were called up and urgently required at Bunbeg; 
so off we went, after midnight, to find that an attempt 
to arrest the priest was to be made, but he was not there, 
so after hanging about a bit we returned, having had a ten- 
mile hurried march, on a dark, wild winter night, for nothing. 
The population seemed to be out, too, for one saw fires on 
the hills and heard horns blowing, etc. 

On Sunday, February 3rd, about one o’clock p.m., a 
telegram was received begging me to go at once to Bunbeg, 
where troops were urgently needed. Being always ready 
to move at very short notice, we were off in a few minutes 
with subaltern, R.A.M.C. officer, and, I think, forty other 
ranks. We doubled until breath began to fail, then quick 
time until it was restored, doubled again and so on, covering 
the five miles in record time. There was a hard frost and 
the going good. About a mile from Bunbeg an outside 
car met us, galloping, and with a helmetless and bleeding 
R.1.C. sergeant, who told me District-Inspector Martin had 
been dangerously wounded when trying to arrest Father 
McFadden after Mass, so I sent on the R.A.M.C. officer 
with the sergeant, and we followed as fast as we could. 
On our right we saw large numbers of men running away— 
I should say some hundreds. On arrival at the priest’s 
house we found no crowd, a lot of R.LC., the County 
Inspector, and other police officers. There was a good deal 
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of blood by the house door, some being splashed six feet 
or more on the wall. On entering, I found District-Inspector 
Martin on the floor of the library. His brain was oozing 
out, he had lost a lot of blood, and died within an hour. 
Hearing that McFadden was upstairs, I sent up a corporal 
and a couple of Riflemen to arrest and bring him to me, 
and I warned him that any attempt to escape would be 
at the peril of his life. I kept him in the room. In a few 
minutes he asked if he might get a book, to which I assented, 
and he stepped across the face of the dying man. I ordered 
him to take his hat off and behave decently in the presence 
of the man he had murdered. In the face of such brutal 
callousness it was difficult to control oneself. Martin died 
a few minutes afterwards. 

I then went into the kitchen, where lying on the floor 
were four or five constables, a good deal knocked about, 
one a sergeant. I told him that Martin was dead, and 
asked how it was possible that he and the other constables, 
with carbines in their hands, could allow their officer to be 
murdered, and themselves so knocked about, without using 
their arms? He replied that they were not like soldiers. Had 
they fired, they would have been marked men ever afterwards! 

I gathered the morale of the R.I.C. was shaken, and 
believing Martin’s body would have been made away with 
it left there, I had a door or something rigged on a car 
and took it to Gweedore, making McFadden walk imme- 
or behind it. On arrival, safe places were found for 

oth. 

In connection with this murder there was a strange 
incident. On the previous Friday the R.I.C. were watching 
McFadden’s house at Bunbeg. On the Saturday we were 
told that about the previous midnight one of the sentries 
gave what was described as “‘an unearthly yell.” The 
guard turned out; he was found in a state of collapse, and 
it was some time before they could get out of him that he 
had seen the body of a man without a head lying below 
a window of McFadden’s house. The guard, of course, saw 
nothing, and the man said further that the body had a 
black cloak over it tied with ropes under the arms and round 
the legs. The sentry was relieved and a double sentry 
posted in his place. From certain words and actions of 
Martin, he appeared to have a presentiment that he was 
about to lose his life. It is certainly a curious coincidence 
that within a few hours of our hearing the above story 
Martin’s body was taken from McFadden’s house covered 
with my cloak and tied with ropes on a door as described. 
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The next step was the disposal of McFadden. We were 
thirty odd miles from Letterkenny, the nearest railway 
station, a difficult mountainous road, and a violently excited 
and savage people, who probably would be up in thousands 
next morning. Luckily Ulick Burke came and agreed that 
I should take our prisoner forthwith to Letterkenny. We 
procured an old barouche with a pair of grey horses, used 
for weddings, and a sufficiency of outside cars were got 
hold of. In the former was placed McFadden with a 
Constabulary officer holding a revolver. On the box by 
the driver was an N.C.O., and the carriage was preceded 
by a car with three Riflemen, while Ulick Burke and I 
followed it. I should here say that the party consisted 
of thirty Riflemen and the same number of Constabulary, 
who preceded and followed the Rifles. I warned McFadden 
that if he attempted to escape he would do so at the risk 
of his life, as I expected an attempt would be made to 
rescue him. It was six p.m. before we got off, snow on 
the ground, and blowing a gale. The orders for all hands 
were to dismount from the cars at every hill, and to mount 
and trot when going downhill or on the flat. Of course 
there was an advance and rear-guard car. 

We had got on nicely for a few miles, the snow on the 
ground not being enough to trouble us, and were passing 
below Mount Errigal, one of the highest in that part of 
Ireland, when suddenly there was shouting, blowing of 
horns, and streaks of sparks running down the mountain- 
side. These were caused by stones bounding downhill, 
some of which jumped straight over us. I saw one, I 
should think about three feet in diameter, just clear the 
car in front of me and go crashing down into the gloom 
below. We saw nothing of those above detaching the rocks, 
but a little ahead we made out a group of men twenty or 
thirty yards above the road who pelted us with a smaller 
variety of rock. I called out to them to stop or Id fire, 
but as no notice was taken, I fired one shot at them with 
my revolver, after which all was still as death, and we got 
through the pass without further molestation, though all 
the way to Letterkenny from time to time we saw fires 
alight and heard horns and shouting. 

As we drew near Letterkenny down the long straight 
road, we saw that the population was out. There were 
lights and clanging bells, so everyone dismounted from the 
cars; the Rifles fixed swords and formed up round the 
carriage containing the prisoner. As we approached, we 
passed through crowds of men shouting out ‘“ Martin’s soul’s 
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now burning in hell,” and similar abuse of the dead man. 
One of them put his face close to mine yelling this slogan. 
I saw him rolling on the ground a second later nursing his 
head, and in a week’s time was told that he was still 
searching that locality for his teeth. 

Arrived at the police station, the crowd being threatening, 
the men were formed up across the road to prevent a rescue. 
Burke called to me to disperse the crowd. I gave the 
order “‘ Rifles, advance!” thinking it better not to be more 
explicit. In a second the swords flashed down to the 
charge, and the men, headed by B , went full tilt at the 
crowd, which bolted headlong. I caught hold of the bugler 
by his coat and told him to sound, and the men came 
back laughing and out of breath. I had seen one or two 
figures on the ground being jabbed at by Riflemen, but 
the swords were lamentably blunt, and the frieze coats 
prevented much damage being done. I heard one of them 
say to another with a laugh, ‘‘ We couldn’t get his b—y 
sword into the scabbard until we’d straightened it out,” so 
I asked B—— if he’d been using his sword, to which he 
replied: ““No, major, only the flat of it!” 

The men had had a really hard time, and looked on 
this dispersal of the crowd as some compensation, and 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Next morning we saw McFadden safely off by rail under 
a strong Constabulary guard to Londonderry jail, and we 
returned by car to Dunfanaghy. There was, however, to 
be no rest for the present. In a few days we were at 
Letterkenny again, this time to take McFadden back to 
Gweedore, where he was charged with murder; forty miles 
on outside cars in intense cold. And on all his numerous 
journeys to and fro we had to guard him. 

By this time two other companies had joined, and also 
three troops of the Scots Greys, some Army Service Corps, 
and a dozen Royal Engineers. 

We then began the ‘“‘search for murderers.” It was 
most arduous work, involving long marches day after day, 
several over thirty miles, and covering large stretches of 
bog and mountain, spread out like a line of beaters. 
H.M.8. Banterer (gunboat) co-operated in preventing escape 
to the islands, and eventually those wanted were made 
prisoners. By my diary I see that on one day so many 
men were sick that of my company only nine file were 
fit for duty. 

We had also to attend at the courts where they were 
brought before the magistrates, and find numerous escorts. 
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The policy of the Government would appear to have been 
that if arms were to be used, it should be by the military 
and not by the Constabulary. Hence the extraordinary 
amount of hard work we had to do. I did strike at last 
when called upon to supply a corporal and two Riflemen 
to escort a sergeant and twelve men of the R.I.C.! 

This force, composed as it was of very fine men, had 
no confidence that they would be properly supported, and 
with good reason. On one occasion, when on the march, 
one of the officers was talking to a civilian walking alongside, 
and remarked that if it were not for the troubles they might 
both be having a good time fishing on the river we were 
passing, and added: “ And we get no fun out of it. You 
are always stoning the police, but never us.” The man 
replied: ‘‘ There will never be a stone thrown at the Rifles.” 
He was asked: “Why not?” “ They know they’d fire,” 
came the explanation! 

I reported this incident officially to the Government 
of Ireland, and stated that it appeared to put the whole 
position in a nutshell, and that all the firing in the world 
on the part of the troops would not make these people 
respect the police. 

The foregoing is sufficient to give an idea of service in 
Donegal in those days. A detachment of troops was 
maintained at Dunfanaghy for a considerable time, and 
gradually order was restored and authority of the Civil 
power vindicated. At the Fermanagh Assize twenty-five 
rioters received various terms of imprisonment, and a special 
assize was held at Maryborough, Queen’s County, when 
twelve men, including Father McFadden, were put on trial 
for the murder of Inspector Martin. Then a curious episode 
occurred. With the exception of Father McFadden all the 
prisoners pleaded guilty to manslaughter and _ received 
sentences for penal servitude of ten years and downwards. 
Father McFadden pleaded guilty to misdemeanour in 
resisting arrest, and was released on his own recognisance 
to come up for judgment if called upon! From Father 
Stephen’s letter to Father McFadden, quoted in this article, 
and its touching appeals to keep his promise “and be 
with us” and “not to desert us,” coupled with the 
remarkable result of the trial, it would appear that he had 
fairly estimated the character of his chief. 

The Government of Ireland was good enough to notify 
its “‘high appreciation of the services of the regiment— 
the King’s Royal Rifles—under very trying circumstances.” 


Horatio MEnps 


WILL WIRELESS HURT MUSIC? 


A JOURNEY at the present time through any part of the 
British Isles confirms us in our suspicion that there is a 
natural law which demands that for every advance of civiliza- 
tion there shall be a corresponding disfigurement of the 
countryside. First, scientists gave us the privilege of rapid 
communication, and with it a forest of black, gaunt, telegraph- 
poles. Then they gave us the privilege of rapid road- 
transport, and with it an army of brilliantly uniformed 
petrol pumps. Lastly, they have given us the privilege of 
hearing Zulus and Chinamen conversing in our drawing-rooms, 
and with it a tangle of wires and clothes-props which in 
time threaten to obscure the face of the sky. 

When we see this last contribution of civilization to the 
disfigurement of our towns and villages, the question immedi- 
ately arises in our minds: What effect will all this minority- 
made music have upon the general musicianship of the many 
millions of all races who simply turn on the tap and listen? 

The answer which springs most readily to the mind is 
that this easy supply of music by gramophone and wireless 
will ultimately destroy all music-making in the home. 
“Why,” asks the pessimist, “‘ should Tom or Lily make the 
drawing-room uninhabitable by their heavy-fisted imitation 
of Pachmann, when by pressing a switch I can bring Pach- 
mann himself into the room? Why continue those quartet- 
parties, at which the violin was always out of tune and 
the viola always out of time, when it is possible, with no 
trouble and little cost, to hear the same music played 
impeccably by the Lener Quartet? Will not all people,” 
he adds, ‘‘ except the exceptionally gifted, be too modest to 
develop their solitary talent, preferring to hide it in a napkin 
rather than to endure the sneers of others who, having no 
ambition or initiative, prefer to import their music ready- 
made in valves or wax ?” 

These arguments are undoubtedly correct up to a certain 
point, but they are far from conclusive because they ignore 
one very important fact, namely, the human passion to do 
things for oneself. 

Greater than any other driving force, more deep-seated 
than even the love of money or power, is the egoism which 
burns within each one of us and urges us to show to all 
around us such slender skill as we possess. From the cradle 
to the grave this burning egoism controls or influences our 
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conduct. In the nursery it transforms a usually docile baby 
into a raging terror. He sees his nurse or his aunt do some- 
thing, it may be the building of a house of cards. Instantly 
he wants to do it. If he fails he screams and stamps with 
fury because his desire for personal achievement has been 
thwarted. If he succeed in building one rickety story he 
runs wildly about the room demanding the attention of 
everyone to his work, ignoring completely the five-storied 
edifice erected by his nimble-fingered aunt. That master- 
piece of dexterity is, to him, of no importance. He is only 
interested in his tottering one-storied building because he 
himself, and no other, is the architect and builder. And 
so throughout his life this same desire will prompt him to 
write books, to paint pictures, to play the piano, to play 
tennis. And in these attempts he will find his real and 
lasting happiness just because they are his attempts and not 
the work of Dickens, Rubens, Paderewski, and Doherty. 

It is this desire to do things for oneself which prompts 
many people to undertake gladly occupations for which 
custom has decided that they are unfitted. Thus, at picnics, 
it will be generally found that it is the men-folk who are 
anxious to make the tea, who, having all their lives watched 
with itching fingers the easy grace (novelists would, | 
believe, write nonchalance) of feminine tea-makers in 
drawing-rooms, resolve that now is their opportunity to 
show that they alone know how tea should be made. 

Against this argument some people will say, “‘ But think 
of the millions of daily and weekly watchers of games to-day. 
These people have lost the joy of doing things for themselves 
and play their games by substitutes, and this is exactly what 
will happen as a result of mechanically reproduced music.” 
Well, no doubt millions do watch professional football, 
cricket, golf, and tennis, but the reason why they watch 
these gladiators in contest is not wholly to have their excite- 
ments without any personal exertion, but to pick up ideas 
and methods for their own use at home. It must not be 
forgotten that the million young men who watch the tricks 
of some international centre-forward on Saturday will be 
endeavouring to exploit those tricks when they turn out for 
their own unknown teams on the following Thursday. The 
thousands who watch the masters of lawn-tennis soon get 
wearied with watching, and after a couple of matches are 
longing to get back to their own court to see if their back- 
hand is not almost as good as that of René Lacoste. Per- 
fection, whether it be revealed on a football ground, a tennis 
lawn, or by a gramophone record, is only interesting to the 
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ordinary man as a standard by which to compare his own 
superiority or failures. 

For a short time we may be enthralled by the performances 
of a few supermen, and we may even feel disgust at our own 
ineffectual attempts, but the admiration we feel for others 
is short-lived compared with the interest we take in ourselves. 
Hence it may come to pass that though the perfect perform- 
ances to be obtained from gramophones and wireless sets 
may cause the Spinster Aunt at Dingley Dell to drop her 
music (in any case it had not very far to drop), it will stimulate 
her nephews and nieces to aim at a higher standard than 
she herself was ever aware of. No longer will they consider 
the performance of the Battle of Alma by the village school- 
mistress the last word in pianistic possibilities when they 
can hear Mosiewitch dashing off the Etudes of Chopin or of 
Liszt. No longer will the village choir rest satisfied with 
their slovenly performance of Stainer’s anthem, What Are 
These? when they can hear a prize-winning choir sing a 
ballet of Morley with all that astounding virtuosity which, 
but for modern competitions, would have been deemed 
impossible. It is true that they may temporarily be dis- 
couraged, but spurred on by that invaluable egoism, they 
will be lured back again to further efforts, ultimately reaching 
a standard undreamt of by them before the days of gramo- 
phones and wireless. 

Again, there is in everyone a desire to see the performers 
in the flesh. This is not merely the curiosity of a Herod, 
but a genuine feeling that only by the help of sight can we 
fully understand what we hear. Unless we see an actor’s 
facial expression we cannot quite understand the subtleties 
of his art. A kindly softening of the lips may give the word 
“hate ” the beauty and gladness of love. So from watching 
a pianist’s hands, now raised quickly, now raised slowly, 
we may often understand the phrasing of music which 
otherwise we should have missed. So also, we like to see 
a singer’s face, not because he or she is remarkably beautiful 
or supremely ridiculous, but because the singer’s facial 
expression helps us to realize the song. We do not get the 
real interpretation of the prophet Elijah’s taunts to the 
worshippers of Baal unless we see the singer’s face illuminated 
by a faint suspicion of sarcasm. Again, however well a 
gramophone record or a wireless set may bring a singer’s 
performance of Schubert’s Hrl King into our drawing-rooms, 
we shall never feel the same thrill as when we actually hear 
a highly sensitive artist singing in person before our very 
eyes. Records and valves can give us undoubtedly very 
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fine performances, better than we ourselves could ever 
attain, but they bear the same relation to a personal perform. 
ance that love-scenes in books bear to our own more everyday 
romances, incidents in our lives, which for all their prosinegs 
are dearer to us than all the tales of love preserved in print, 

So far, then, from wireless destroying the future resources 
of the world’s music, it would seem that it would definitely 
stimulate others to achieve a standard of performance 
appreciably higher than the general standard of the past, 
But apart from the encouraging effect of wireless upon 
executive artists, there is also the improvement upon 
the average listener to be considered. Undoubtedly many 
people who had no interest in music except as something 
you danced to, or fed to, in modern restaurants de luxe, have 
now begun to take a real interest in classical music. It is 
often possible to overhear amicable wrangles as to the merits 
of some broadcast performance among people who formerly 
did not know whether Brahms was a wine or a cheese. This 
interest taken by the young papas and mammas of to-day 
means that the next generation as a whole will grow up with 
a far wider knowledge of music than did their ancestors. 

A few conductors complain that the present vogue of 
listening to transmitted performances is having a ruinous 
effect upon the attendance at their concerts. If there is 
really a falling off in attendance at concerts (the way in 
which Queen’s Hall is packed for Bach nights at the 
Promenades seems to prove the contrary), the fault probably 
lies elsewhere, not with the counter-attraction of wireless. 
For a time the novice, who suddenly awakes to the existence 
of music through the agency of wireless, may satisfy his 
desire for music with his newly found means, but after a 
while he will realize that between transmitted and actual 
performances there is a vast difference. In the first place, 
transmitted performances are like scenery seen through the 
reverse end of a telescope—quite clear, perfect in detail, but 
lacking the actual impression of size. Broadcast perform- 
ances of instrumental and choral music cannot give the 
nerves the same thrill as does the actual performance, 
because the intensity of the shock upon the drum of the ear is 
out of proportion to the standard of sound which we regard as 
normal. The Great Pyramid is sublime because it stands in 
relation to a normal man’s height, but if it were compressed 
to a tenth of its size, while the stature of man remains the 
same, it would lose its sublimity; ‘‘ for what,” as Macaulay 
says, “‘could be meaner than a Pyramid thirty feet high?” 
So in listening to music, such as a symphony or oratorio, 
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the actual quantity of sound and the force with which it 
strikes the ear are of the utmost importance. When we 
listen to a fine festival choir singing the Sanctus of Bach 
we are engulfed in an “ocean of splendour and harmony,” 
but when we hear such a performance transmitted we are, 
as it were, spectators of that ocean, watching the surge of the 
waters from the safe distance of some sheltered rock. For 
this reason, wireless will never take the place of actual 
performance, and though for a while the new listener will be 
content by his fireside, he will soon realize the superior value 
of the real thing. 

If this is true of instrumental music, how much more is 
it true of broadcast performances of plays and operas, when 
the home-listener is deprived of all those subsidiary aids to 
understanding and enjoyment—facial and bodily gesture, 
scenery, dresses, and all those incidental effects which are 
part of the genius of great actors and actresses. Who is 
there who hears Verdi’s opera Azda for the first time on the 
wireless and does not feel a desire to hear it in the opera- 
house, performed amid all the blazing pomp and ceremony of 
ancient Egypt? 

In spite, then, of the pessimists who see nothing but 
laziness and musical-atrophy overcoming the human race, 
it would seem that the powerful instinctive desire to do 
things for ourselves will eventually triumph over the less 
common and less powerful desire to have things done for 
us, and that in consequence the use of wireless will ultimately 
improve both the quantity and quality of music in every 
country, though it may be several years before the result of 
this dissemination of knowledge can actually bear fruit. 


But stay! There is, I believe, one form of music which 
the rising generation prefer to take ready-made from the 
manufacturers. I refer to modern jazz music. This, so 
far from being counted as a charge against the use of wireless, 
should, I think, be considered another point in its favour. 
After all, if our sons and daughters are to dance like Hotten- 
tots and Dervishes, is it not better that at any rate they 
should leave the reproduction of those dances to the aborigines 
who made them ? 


ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 
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PARIS 
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I was not born a suspicious person, but when I am in Paris | 


I sometimes have a suspicion forced on me. It is one which 
is not, I am afraid, particularly calculated to improve 
those Anglo-American relations about which ambassadors 
are so optimistic at public dinners. 

The suspicion is that Americans can’t be very good 
people. Not even the best of them. Not if Paris is where 
they go when they die. We are distinctly informed that 
the good ones do go there. They say so themselves, and 
they ought to know, if anyone does. 

There are so many places to go to when you die, if you 
are just a trifle better than a good American. Any ele- 
mentary geography book will tell you about them. It 
is sometimes possible to try a few of them in this life, 
Or, if you have an atlas, nothing is simpler than to look 
them out. It may take you the rest of your days or, if 
you do the thing thoroughly, at all events several years; 
but maps are delightiul playthings, and not altogether 
useless, even in this world. I should like to give a long 
list of desirable future residences, but space forbids, as we 
writers say when we feel tempted to be extra boring. In 
this case it is not so much lack of space which forbids, but 
too much. It is rather the thought of vast, unlimited 
space, in which heaven is doubtless situated. Because, of 
course, heaven is also a possibility to some of the better. 
. . . To some of the much better... . 

For the less better there are still many alternatives on 
the map. There are the South Seas; and the isles of 
Greece; and Egypt and South Africa; and—but I said | 
would abstain from making a list. 

Personally, I shall hope for Venice. .. . 

I must not forget that it is of Paris that I am writing. 

Paris, then, is a city given over to Americans and French 
people, and easily accessible from England. It may, in 4 
word, be described as being within the reach of all. 

I reached it first, myself, at the age of seven. I have 4 
lively recollection of driving in a fiacre with my father 
and mother up a hill, which I suppose may have beel 
Montmartre. At the top we arrived at a point de vue 
The horse stopped. The driver in his white hat and his 
coat with the shiny buttons stood up on the box, and casting 
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the reins from him turned and taced us. ‘‘ There,” he 
cried, thrusting out an arm with a great gesture, “ there, 
below you, is Paris. Paris, the capital of the civilized 
world.” 

I was seven years old, but I remember that already I 
felt irresistibly stirred to argue the point. 

To be persuaded that the needs of a future existence 
may be better supplied elsewhere, is not to suggest that 
Paris is not a city of attractions. Though unworthy to be 
numbered among its most ardent devotees, I felt, even as 
a child, that there was much that was admirable about it. 
There were, for example, the merry-go-rounds in the Champs 
Elysées. I despised them because they moved so slowly, 
but I loved them all the same. The one I patronized was 
worked, as it still is, by an old woman who laboriously 
turned a handle; and it circulated gravely and with dignity, 
as befitted the selectness of its clientele. An aristocratic 
affair, altogether, in those days, that carousel. Ridden 
upon, if not exclusively by the children of the haute noblesse, 
at least by those whose clothes and attendants were of a 
kind to foster such an illusion. To me, at all events, when 
I rode with them in the mornings, my unknown companions 
had all the air of little princes. In part it was their garments 
that dazzled me, for in Paris the clothes of rich people’s 
children have always attained to a miraculous elegance, 
never reached by the families of the most assiduous 
millionaires in England. Partly it was the lordly manner 
in which they returned again and again to the expensive 
pleasures of the merry-go-round, whilst I, a spoilt child if 
ever there was one, would be allowed, at best, half a dozen 
turns. In part, no doubt, I was impressed, if not cowed, 
by the cold glances that were thrown from time to time in 
my direction. It was not that any child was rude enough 
for prolonged staring. We were des enfants bien élevés. 
But the best-brought-up child in the world is apt to treat a 
stranger, with whom he is inwardly longing to romp, to a 
display of distrustful aloofness as offensive as if it had 
been deliberately planned by the most deadly and grown-up 
of enemies. I was a new-comer in that privileged corner. 
I knew none of the other children, and my presence cast a 
gloom over the proceedings. In silence, for the carousel 
did not boast the dubious music of the steam roundabout, 
we circled on our leisurely round. Each little Parisian or 
American sat his or her steed mutely; backs were straight, 
and eyes fixed ahead of riders. Only from time to time 
& head was turned. Haughtily, chin in air, its owner would 
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steal a frozen look at the intruder, and swiftly turn back 
again. Friend hardly spoke to friend. Small brother 
appealing to bigger brother received a snub for his pains, 
The stranger must not be given a chance to insinuate herself 
into the conversation. I think I rather admired their 
attitude; at all events I did not resent it. 

My pleasure was the less diminished since I enjoyed a 
very practical form of revenge. 

At one point outside the circle described by the merry-go- 
round was erected a sort of little gallows, from hooks on 
which had been suspended three small rings. As we took 
our seats upon our painted Dulcineas each of us would 
be provided by the old lady in charge with a short wooden- 
handled foil. With these weapons, while she wielded the 
winch, we charged solemnly round at the headlong pace of a 
possible six miles an hour. Each of us, as we came to the 
place where the rings were hung, tilted at them with some- 
thing of the fierce determination with which of old a knight 
in the lists would tilt at the helm of his adversary. When 
all the rings were gone, three more replaced them. He 
who succeeded in abstracting the largest number from the 
hooks was the winner of a prize of a hot gaufre from an 
adjoining stall. Now at this pastime all the gallantry in 
the world was of no avail when competed with by an eye 
and a hand which had been trained, however slightly, in 
those games of dexterity more popular in English nurseries 
than in those across the Channel. My practice went no 
farther than a habit of catching a gently thrown ball, but 
such as it was it served me in good stead. Easily and 
without effort I swooped the rings off their hooks, while 
the foils of most of my companions glanced off, over, and 
under them; in skort, went anywhere but through them. 

There was one boy, however, who was nearly as good 
at the game as I was. I soon discovered that when he 
mounted a horse in front of me, the rings were taken before 
I drew within striking reach. He was not long in making 
a similar discovery. After that the whole proceeding 
developed into a battle between the two of us as to our rela- 
tive positions in the circle. If I mounted the one in front of 
him, he would slip off his steed and clamber onto another 
farther forward. I would do the same. Or we would 
both wait till the last moment so that one of us might, 
after the other had mounted, place him or herself to better 
advantage. These tactics more often than not resulted in 
both of us being left behind when the merry-go-round 
started. No matter, the mornings were long, though not 
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long enough, and two could play at that game. Two did 
play at it. The excitement continued to be intense, but still 
no word was exchanged. Though I was a more certain 
performer with the lance than he was, I didn’t invariably 
bring off the stroke. He for his part had the advantage 
of being able to count on a posse of partisans whom he 
organized with some success to take early possession of the 
horses I particularly fancied. There was absolutely no 
reason, really, to prefer one steed to another, but our 
preferences were none the less pronounced. By this last 
manceuvre it was hoped that I should be completely dished; 
but the frenzy of the struggle affected my opponent’s nerve, 
so that his right hand began to lose its cunning. Presently 
his approach to the rings found him in a tremble of excite- 
ment, and his wavering aim no longer carried him to triumph. 
On the contrary, he began to miss so badly that the stoutest 
among his following could not refrain from jeers. At that 
he went to pieces altogether, while I, stolid outwardly, 
though inwardly reeling with gratified conceit, sailed on 
in glory, wresting at each completed turn yet one more 
token of my superior skill and my country’s prowess with bow 
and spear. 

Though still no words were spoken I could see from the 
corner of my eye when, munching my hot and sugary gaufre I 
glanced at him, that he was white with mortification. I 
am convinced that he could not have stood the strain for 
many more days, and that if I had not been removed from 
Paris in a very short space of time the fight would have 
been engaged on different lines, when the issue would have 
been more directly decisive. In other words, I should have 
stretched my length on the gravel of the Champs Elysées, and 
should have been lucky to escape without having my hair 
pulled and my face scratched. As it was, I got off with 
nothing worse than a lifelong disinclination for gaufres. At 
the time my pride forbade me to admit that it was possible 
to eat too many. Nevertheless, the knowledge of that fact 
was brought home to me, and has remained with me to 
this day. 

You still pass the carousels as you walk up to the Etoile. 
I saw one of them this afternoon. It was standing idle 
under the plane-trees, for the nurseries of Paris take their 
walks abroad in the mornings. After lunch they go driving 
with their mammas, unless they have arrived at that dis- 
tressing age when they are detained by the exigencies of 
scholarship. I went and leaned on the low railings which 
separate the roundabout from those members of the public 
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who have not disbursed fifty centimes. The old woman 
of my childhood seemed to have grown younger. Could 
this very frowsy person of uncertain age be the same? She 
wore a black apron, and was held together by a great number 
of safety-pins. The daughter, perhaps, of my old friend? 
Or was it merely that I no longer am such a good judge of 
age as I was at seven? She was engaged in a heated argu- 
ment with a couple of acquaintances, or I should have asked 
her. The lances of my recollection have been replaced 
by weapons which seem to be a cross between a kitchen 
skewer and a field-marshal’s baton. When not in use the 
horses wear them between their ears, aS a unicorn wears its 
horn. The five grey horses stood in their old places, alternat- 
ing with the five brown ones. They looked less proud 
than I remembered them. They seemed unduly long in 
the back. No more did they paw the ground, nor did they 
champ the restraining bit. Two of them, I was pained 
to observe, had lost a foot apiece. One of them was without 
a tail. It was rather a pathetic group; but I could see 
that they were still game and ready to start. The rings 
of tourney still hang in their places, though the edifice 
which supports them has, I fancy, been changed to a dif- 
ferent pattern. The two barouches for the babies still break 
the equine ranks. Those half-pitiable, half-contemptible 
babies, who were unable to sit a barebacked horse. I 
always wondered why they were allowed to be there at all. 
Surely their nurses, if they had known their business in 
even the most elementary fashion, should have had sense 
enough to leave them in their cradles! They had no place 
in the struggle for supremacy which was being fought out 
between their betters. Herded by fours into the barouches, 
they could take no part in the tilting, and counted only as 
so many fifty-centime pieces. 

Altogether the merry-go-rounds have altered very little, 
and are still one of the main attractions of Paris. But I 
saw no sign of the gaufre stall. Sticks of barley-sugar 
have inadequately taken their place. Perhaps they move 
elsewhere in the afternoons, or can it be that I ate them all 
in those far-off days? Not so. I found none for sale, but 
behind a tree I discovered a small boy seated on a camp-stool. 
He was eating a full-sized gaufre of the most authentic sort. 

Paris seems to me to be a less boring place to be a child 
in than London. Besides the merry-go-rounds there are 
live donkeys to ride. The two-year-old is not too young to 
take this form of equestrian exercise; and you will see him 
strapped aloft with bands of royal crimson. He looks, 
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in his get-up of woolly tights, cape and hood, like some 
sheikh in miniature setting forth on camel-back to traverse 
the caravan roads of an Arabian desert. For those adven- 
turers whose hearts fail them at the prospect of such daring 
deeds there are goat carriages drawn sedately by single 
brown goats, or by a pair of white ones. 

There are many bundles of coloured air-balls floating 
high over the heads, even of grown-ups. There are count- 
less booths, from whose roofs are slung everything a child 
can want—toys galore; skipping-ropes with bright painted 
handles hanging in great bunches like clusters of some 
tropic fruit; while below on the stall counter are spread 
cakes of a plain but excellent description, such as madeleines, 
palmiers, brioches. 

In the Tuileries gardens it is possible to play tennis 
over real nets if you don’t mind scratching out the lines of 
your court in the ground for yourself. There are, also, 
besides another roundabout, asphalt spaces where children 
can, and do, career about on roller-skates to their hearts’ 
content. Theycan sail their ships on the octagonal fountain 
as happily as in Kensington Gardens. They can dig in 
sand-heaps as they do in St. James’s Park. There are 
Punch and Judy shows to be watched; the Seine, with its 
constant barge traffic and the fishermen of its banks, is 
there to look at—how much more accessibly so than the 
Thames—and there is, or used to be, the best of circuses 
permanently open in the Rue St. Honoré. In my child- 
hood, and for long after, I went to it regularly twice a year. 

That, if you like, was a circus. A circus which instead 
of being a succession of music-hall turns was really devoted 
to horses and the riders of horses. One could go and visit 
them in the stables between the acts. I knew them all. 
The fat white horse on which the lady in tights disported 
herself; the two piebalds, and the black thoroughbred 
ridden by the exponent of the haute école; the bay mare— 
I think it was a bay—which jumped the impossibly high 
doors out of the ring; the mule which chased the clown; 
and others that 1 have forgotten. ‘There were two clowns 
—Joey, with his white face and red nose, and Chocolat, 
a black gentleman of disconsolate appearance. Poor 
Chocolat! He was not, I hope, as sad as he looked. At 
all events the more unhappy he seemed, the more amusing 
we thought him. A third there may sometimes have been, 
but those two were institutions. Something like a circus, 
that was. How I adored the jumping through paper 
hoops by barebacked riders! ‘There was always too little 
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of it. But I shrank with loathing from the jumper’s usual 
costume of pink tights and spangles, which to my childish 
mind seemed embarrassing to look upon. Those were days 
when grown-up legs were not to a child the common objects 
of anywhere except the seashore. I well remember my 
delight on One occasion when the damsel rode into the ring 
arrayed in black tights and black tulle. Ihave often wondered 
whether other children habitually shared the discomfort I 
used to feel. I hope that I was unduly sensitive to such 
manifestations. Anyhow, the circus was a huge and a 
lasting joy. 

It is strange that London, where people pride themselves 
on their love of horses, cannot support one permanent 
circus; while Paris, without any question of pride, supported 
one, if not more, for so many years. 

It is true that in Paris children can’t go to watch the 
Guard being changed at St. James’s, but that is almost 
the only diversion open to little Londoners, except during 
the Christmas holidays. 

“One can always collect bus-tickets,” a person, aged 
seven, who never was fond of admitting himself down- 
hearted, once told me. Owing to the monotonous hue of 
the tickets that occupation is not likely to recommend 
itself to young Parisians; but it is indeed a counsel of 
desperation that suggests it as the only imaginable resource 
by which to render life bearable. Yet I fancy there may be 
grown-up Londoners who would be glad if they could take 
refuge in even such a hobby, and who will be disposed to 
envy my young friend. 

The shop-windows of London are fascinating, but more 
so to the old than to the child. Whether children appre- 
ciate the ways in which merchandise is displayed in Paris 
I don’t know, but to me the custom of placing half the goods 
in the window makes things far more interesting. A huge 
orange-coloured pumpkin outside the shop, in the company 
of crates of eggs and a quantity of cheeses, is, somehow, 
a much more intriguing, as well as a much more ornamental, 
object than it appears when viewed across a counter or 
behind a window. Vegetables indulge in the same pleasant 
habit of growing in the doorways or on tables just outside. 
Bunches of radishes always have a festive air; a basket full 
of new potatoes at about one franc fifty a kilo is hard to 
resist in the month of February; there is something 
incredibly well-groomed and sleek about endives; and even 
an onion may become decorative when hung with a string 
of its fellows just above your head. 
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Some people are constitutionally incapable of passing a 
book-shop at any time. When the contents are not separated 
from you by so much as a pane of glass it is not made more 
easy to do so. The covers of illustrated papers make a 
picturesque mass of colour in the street, but great must 
be the havoc in a sudden shower. 

In England the ironmonger is comparatively unorna- 
mental in his way of life. In France he often dispenses 
with a shop-window, and you enter through a forest of 
brooms. They hang above the doorway, on either side, 
and even in front of it. They are made of every material 
possible for brooms. Beside them hang brushes of turkey 
feathers, of rags, of ostrich feathers, of bristles. With 
mops of every hue and size they dangle there, swaying 
gently in the breeze. It is a sight to catch the eye from 
afar off. They are straw-coloured, they are red, they are 
of all shades of brown and white; there are brooms of green 
and brooms of purple. It is not every shop that can vie 
with them in mere colour. But there are few trades which 
do not, at all events on occasion, adopt the same methods 
of display. The draper, the boot-maker, the seller of pots 
and pans, the hosier, the curiosity-shop man, and a dozen 
others, all make a mock of doors and windows, and take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the pavements. 
The flower-stalls, of course—but in London, thanks be, 
we have flower-stalls too. Otherwise butchers and _fish- 
mongers are as a rule our only windowless shops. They 
are the very ones which ought to be prevented, by fair means 
or foul, from being anything of the kind. Why we should 
give ourselves the airs and graces of a civilized nation, 
when the ghastly mysteries of the kitchen are not only 
dragged into the light of day, but positively paraded under 
our eyes, has always been a puzzle to me. Public hangings 
are not encouraged; but they must come, one would suppose, 
into the same class of entertainment. From the butchers’ 
own point of view their method is madness. The spectacle 
presented by meat hanging in the street is quite enough 
to cause people who would not otherwise have dreamed of 
vegetarianism to take that fad passionately to their hearts. 

Butchers apart, the rest of the Parisian tradesmen 
are public benefactors when they refuse to confine their 
business to the aloof privacy of the premises for which they 
pay rent. 

What is the pavement for, anyway? 

When I consider all these things, and a few more besides, 
I am constrained to an admission that Paris has its points. 
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Even so, less modest than the good American, I nourish a 
foolish hope that ina future world some better place may be 
in store for me. 


II 


It must be with an eye singly to artistic effect that the 
shopman’s wares are suspended, in Paris, at the pavement’s 
frontier line, where they call the attention of the pedestrian 
by brushing against his nose. For this sacrifice to art he 
deserves every credit. I feel sure that it goes against the 
grain not to gather them all within, and keep them behind 
bolts and bars. The French shopman is eminently dis- 
trustful. The mere sight of a customer makes him fear 
the worst. Men were deceivers ever. Thrice armed is he 
who gets his blow in first. On these and similar maxims 
does the vendor of Parisian luxuries nurture his young. 
In the big shops, the Louvre, the Bon Marché, or the 
Printemps, the intrusion of anyone from the outside world is 
viewed with extreme suspicion. If the intruder should carry 
his efirontery so far as to pause for the purpose of examining 
an article exposed for sale, suspicions are gravely increased. 

The expert fisherman, when he sees a fish drawing near 
the bait he has prepared for it, does not tactlessly break 
in upon the feast. He may feel doubts as to whether its 
intentions of biting are strictly honourable. He may feel 
tempted to cross-question it on the matter. But he does 
not give way to the temptation; nor, in order to relieve his 
mind on the subject, does he deliberately interpose so much 
as his shadow between the prey and its victuals. 

The French are a nation of anglers—witness the hordes 
of them that line the banks of every river in the country— 
and while I freely admit that I have never, in the hours I 
have spent in watching them, seen a fish landed, yet neither 
have I ever seen any but the ordinary patient and breath- 
holding methods adopted. How is it, then, that when 
angling for a human fish his plan is so different to the one 
he favours by the side of running water? 

The unfortunate customer has scarcely hesitated long 
enough to wonder whether, if he were a little hungrier, he 
might not take an interest in that sort of bait, when 4 
vendeur pounces on him. 

“* Vous desirez ?”’ 

This flurries the fish. He hastily denies the possibility 
of any appetite. If, with more than common courage, 
he ventures to explain that he wishes to investigate the 
bait, he is met with scowls that would scare an octopus. 
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Given a little more time, it is quite on the cards that he 
would begin to feel the sensations of hunger stealing gently 
over him. A little longer still, and he would know himself 
to have become absolutely wolfish. Hook or no hook, he 
must insert his teeth in the delicious-looking morsel. The 
longer he contemplated it the more captivating would it 
appear. Another second, and he could swear that it had 
smiled at him. At first sight it would seem doubtful whether 
a leather suit-case or a pair of fur-lined gloves can be 
accused of smiling; but I assure you that if I gaze long 
enough at what I want, something of the sort seems to 
happen. At all events, the wretched victim is lured more 
securely to his fate by each minute that elapses. He gazes 
and gazes. The waiting angler holds his breath to bursting 
point. The customer’s eyes protrude slightly; he moves 
automatically forward, and his forefinger stretches itself 
unconsciously towards the object of his desire. Suddenly, 
with a gasp and a wriggle, all is over; and nothing remains 
for the shopman to do beyond the extraction of the hook 
together with a modicum of the life-blood of the fish. 

This must be a matter of common knowledge to the 
merchants of France. But in spite of it a customer here is 
seldom left alone to be tempted. He is not given enough 
rope to hang himself. If he hesitates he is lost; but he is not 
allowed to hesitate. A dozen imbeciles step forward to save 
him. He turns from them in irritated disgust and escapes. 

In the large London shops an employee who behaved 
like this to customers would lose his job. Is this because 
we are a nation of shopkeepers? Or is it because we are a 
nation of sportsmen ? 

Which all goes to show how fascinating are the shops 
of Paris; for notwithstanding all efforts made to frighten 
it away, the fish persists. It returns again and again to 
the bait it may not hover over. In the end the attention 
of the angler may be distracted to something else, and then 
the fish will be able to take a good look. And the baits are 
very attractive, and attached to the hook in just that manner 
most alluring to any sensible fish. 

The antiquarian places his Louis XV chairs in a row 
outside the windows of his shop, to which he fastens them 
with chains and padlocks. They are charmingly pretty; 
and how much easier to inspect in the light of the open 
than if they were stuffed away into the overcrowded 
purlieus behind! On the other hand, the heap of most 
uninviting-looking oysters outside the café in the next 
Street is left unguarded. So are the pots of flowers by 
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the flower-shop doors; while as to the oranges at the corner 
of the road, the old lady who sells them passes most of the 
day asleep on a nearby doorstep. In the evening you may 
see her, with the man who sells flowers from a barrow, 
counting up the fortunes they have amassed during the day. 
They sit at one of the little iron tables outside the beer- 
shop, and the coppers cover the top of it. It is difficult 
to approve of that flower-barrow man. White narcissi used 
to be his chief stock-in-trade, but they are no longer white. 
He dyes them pink now, presumably by dipping them in 
red ink. A cold-blooded man, I am afraid, and with little 
sense of scent. 

There is another type of shopkeeper whom I cordially 
loathe. It is, alas, a very common type. You pause at 
his shop, a large and ornate establishment, attracted by a 
book on a subject near to your heart. It is small, paper 
covered; the price is written on it in large black characters, 
““L’A BC de la Cuisine,” you read, “ Prix 10 francs.” 

Ravished, you go in and demand it. 

Instantly the assistant turns her back and takes refuge 
in an inner sanctum. 

There ensues a tedious delay, enlivened by the sound of 
alarms and excursions in the back premises. A_ heated 
discussion can be heard to take place. A small girl scurries 
out, to return after an interval with a short piece of pencil. 

At length, just as, exasperated, you are on the point 
of leaving without the book, the assistant reappears, and 
with perfect sangfroid lays it on the table before you. On 
it, in pencil, are now inscribed the figures, 25 francs. A 
line has been drawn through the original price. 

“The copy in the window is priced 10 francs,” you 
remark, your blood beginning to boil. You have been 
taken for an American again. The implication is that to 
Americans these tactics appeal. To everyone his taste. 

“‘ There has not been time to mark up that copy,” replies 
the assistant. If the expressive gesture with which she calls 
on the empty shop to witness to the lack of time in a place s0 
busy does not persuade you to produce the money, nothing will. 

If you have the spirit of a mouse you leave the place i 
a concentrated effort to look as crushing as the occasion 
demands. Unfortunately the assistant has twice the experi- 
ence at that game that you have, and is incomparably 
better at it. It is she who does all the crushing in that 
establishment. 

In spite of her contempt you keep your head high till 
you are well out of sight; but the A B C of Cooking will 
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never be yours now, and the world has grown grey and 
sorrowful. The loss to yourself and your family may well 
exceed 25 francs; but what will you? There are some 
things from which, without being a worm, you feel that 
a turn is indicated. 

On the boulevard beyond you are tempted again. It 
is a milliner this time, and there is a hat in the window 
which, if you are a woman, you see at once is the only hat 
you could ever care to wear. It is black; it has an enigmatic 
twist in it; it has three diamonds the size and shape of 
paving-stones, arranged so as to render the wearer deaf 
in the right ear. To a man it looks exactly like the hat 
worn by every third woman he has met that morning. For 
the moment it is, as I say, though of his life a thing apart 
to you your whole existence. It is also a glory that cannot 
and shall not be denied. As a crowning merit the price is 
plainly marked on a white ticket placed across the brim— 
150 francs. 

Trembling slightly (with ecstasy), you open the door. 
The bell on it rings in the usual piercing fashion, and a 
superior young person steps forward. 

“Vous desirez?”’ she inquires gushingly. 

Silent with emotion you indicate the hat. She detaches 
it from its stand, but instead of handing it to you she retreats 
with it to some secret place. Already your heart begins to 
fail you, and with good reason. Your worst fears are about 
to be realized. 

In a few moments she is back, still smiling sweetly, and 
informs you that the price of the hat of your choice is not 
150 frances, but 500. 

“There was not time to alter it this morning,” she 
observes, without turning a hair of her coppery permanent 
waves, 

This time you lose your temper. 

“T am not an American,” you stutter, half-paralysed 
with disappointment. 

The smile fades. An incredulous frown replaces it. 

The door-bell’s shrill note again adds its mite to the 
pervading din outside as you reel into the street. This time 
you are outraged in every tenderest feeling. The insult 
to your intelligence alone would have been bad enough, 
without having to deprive yourself of the only hat in the 
whole wide world, and being practically told you are a 
liar. You resolve never again to buy anything in Paris. 

You do not keep your resolve. 

MARION PHILLIMORE 


SOME THOUGHTS ON EMIGRATION 
TO CANADA 


Ir emigration is a deeply interesting topic in England, 
immigration equally interests public opinion in Canada. Over 
forty years’ experience of Canadian life from coast to coast, 
and from the United States boundary to the Arctic Ocean, 
have afforded me some opportunities to observe the working 
of the problem in the Dominion. 

In England a deplorable lack of vision and a woeful 
ignorance of Canadian problems and Western settlement 
conditions are obvious. A shirking of the statement of plain 
facts to would-be British settlers, and also to the English 
Government, vitiates the Canadian attitude, nor is there any 
proof of a clear and comprehensive policy between the two 
Governments; the half-baked, hurried scheme involving 
the despatch of the 8,500 miners to assist the Western 
harvesters is evidence of this. By December Ist 5,800 
had returned to Great Britain—and the dole. I doubt 
if 10 per cent. of them remain as settlers. Schemes 
to commute the dole to enable the pensioners to migrate 
predicates two things: the willingness of the pensioner to go, 
and the attractiveness of the life offered to him overseas. But 
football, dog-racing, cinemas, and idleness are a disastrous 
training for the serious work of pioneering, a job which 
demands peculiar qualifications if it is to be successfully done. 

** Pioneering is one of the easiest things in the world to 
get into—and one of the hardest things to get out of.” 

Reading this recently in a book on Africa, I find the 
statement entirely true of Western settlement. A fact which 
seems obvious to me is that pioneer settlement on Wester 
Canadian lands is no longer an attractive enough life to most 
British stock to-day from the urban centres. The standard of 
life—nothing to do with the standard of living—does not 
appeal to them. The same fact is evident of the descendants 
of the Eastern Canadian pioneers who first settled the 
prairies of Manitoba in the early ’80’s, and of the British 
settlers who flocked there from 1885 to 1895. 

It is the exception to find the children of these old pioneers 
on the fine, well-farmed lands their parents left them. They 
are the professional and business men of the Western cities. 
“*T had enough of prairie farming as a lad,” they will tell you 
with a smile; and their contemporary women-folk seldom 
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married a prairie farmer if they could get an opportunity in 
the town. 

It is argued that the motor-car, telephone, and radio have 
revolutionized life on the farm, and made it a more attractive 
place to live; and though this is obviously true, it is equally 
so that the advantages these things connote are lodestones 
drawing the young people to the cities and Life—as they see 
it, with a big “L.” The excellent and cheap educational 
facilities the prairie provinces offer rapidly educate the 
prairie boy or girl away from the farm. The ambition of 
90 per cent. of the young generation of English-speaking 
prairie farm children to-day is to “‘ get into business ” in one 
of the cities. 

The pioneer settler—lI refer, of course, to the man without 
capital—may be defined as the man who takes up virgin 
land fifteen or fifty miles from a railway, either by home- 
steading or by long-time purchase, breaks up, acre by acre, 
the tough prairie sod—working elsewhere for wages during 
the summer months—till he has won enough acreage to put 
in a crop, and saved enough money to build a little house, 
fence a pasturage, buy a cow or two, some horses, and farm 
machinery. 

In my forty years of Western experience I have rarely 
known a man who “ batched it”? on a farm—i.e. who had 
neither housekeeper, mother, sister, nor wife in the house— 
make a success of it. His bachelor efforts having got him as 
far as I have described above, he realizes he cannot carry on 
alone, and he marries. If he is fortunate enough to get a girl 
who has been born on a farm and lived there, they may do 
well enough; but if he gets his sweetheart out from England 
and she is an urban dweller, she has some heart-breaking 
years before her. To care for pigs and chickens, milk the 
cows, keep the house clean, cook the meals, draw water from 
the well, and often chop firewood for the cook stove, are jobs 
a town-reared girl learns painfully. Bringing children into 
the world and rearing them adds to her labours; and if the 
farm is a remote one, the prairie woman has many hours of 
loneliness, for her man must work long days on the land, 
following the team across the black plough or yellow stubbles 
she has by now begun to hate. How often do her thoughts 
turn to the cheerful streets of her home town and its noises 
and sociabilities. This equally applies, of course, to the 
married man who migrates with his wife and family overseas. 

To be a contented pioneer settler on the Canadian prairies, 
a love of the land and of a free outdoor life is essential. 
Without this, the most prosperous are only temporary 
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dwellers there, looking eagerly forward to the day when 
they can sell the farm for enough to live frugally, either in 
a town or near one, if possible in the mild climate of the 
Pacific coast. 

It is to the European peasant Canada must now look if 
she wishes to rapidly settle her prairie lands, for the peasant 
mind loves the land, and—which is vastly important to its 
effective settlement—will bring up his children to love it 
also. I imply nothing derogatory to the occupation of farm- 
ing in Western Canada in this statement. If the criticism is 
made that this is an implication that all farmers there have 
peasant minds, I apologize for the mentality of the critic, 
The Who’s Who book, naming some of our Dominion Cabinet 
Ministers and prominent Western men, is sufficient refutation. 
During the early years of the pioneer’s struggle the peasant 
woman is strong and willing to work on the land. This is an 
enormous gain in the wage item, and the peasant sees nothing 
derogatory in it. Canadian and English standards of life 
are generally beyond the day when they expect their women- 
folk to do farm-work in the fields “‘ alongside their men,” 
except on rare occasions. Milking and poultry are the chief 
contribution they are expected to make out of doors. The 
Scandinavian, Icelander, Dane and North German, and 
certain classes of Russians—notably the Mennonites—now 
make the best pioneer-settlers from Europe. 

The following incidents illustrate what I am saying. 

A year or two ago I watched thrashing operations being 
conducted entirely by one family of Russians, some of the 
girls pitching the sheaves in the field with the men, the old 
mother feeding the thrasher at the barn with others working 
around her. At noon I said to her: ‘“‘ That is a man’s job. 
It is too hard for you, who are no longer young.” She 


turned indignantly on me, “‘ You feel, you feel!’’ she shouted, , 


brandishing a muscular arm. “Me! I am strong as two mans 
like heem,” and she pointed scornfully at a young son-in-law, 
who hastily moved away as if he knew the weight of her 
hand. 

Only a month ago a Galician girl of eighteen and her sister 
of twenty-one, both born on the prairies, were doing the 
harvest work on their farm, the mother an invalid, and the 
father having suddenly died. ‘‘ Often my arms ache s0 at 
night I cry, for they will not let me sleep, and I am dead tired,” 
the younger one said pathetically. Both these girls could have 
earned wages in a town to keep their mother in comfort, but 
they loved and clung to the farm on which they had been born. 

The above must not be construed to imply that life on 4 
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prairie farm can only be as these people make it. Men with 
capital have settled, and are constantly purchasing and 
settling, on lands near the railways, building comfortable 
brick farmhouses, putting two or three hundred acres into 
cultivation, owning a herd of cattle and a flock of sheep, and 
making enough money to take a trip home with their family 
every two years or so if they are “old country ” folk, or to 
spend the winter in the temperate climate of British Columbia, 
or the sunny winter resorts of California. This means a 
considerable investment, and if wisely made by a man who 
likes an outdoor life and has a knowledge of farming and 
stock handling, can be made a very profitable one. 

There are some thousands of farmers on the Western 
prairies in comfortable circumstances such as I have described 
who pioneered a generation ago with no more capital than 
their strong arms, courage, and willingness to work. But 
times have changed rapidly, and the vital question of wages 
has made it much more difficult for a pioneer settler to get 
ahead rapidly on his homestead now. If he is progressing 
well, he must be increasing his crop acreage yearly, and the 
crop one man alone can look after is very limited. 

I have seen many prosperous small farms and contented 
families on the irrigated lands of Southern Alberta, and this 
method of agriculture is undoubtedly better suited to 
British settlers than pioneering in remote places. But irri- 
gated land means capital to acquire and commence farming 
operations on. 

I would regard any large settlement scheme of British 
urban immigrants in some distant district (and I hear one 
has been mooted) as a blunder likely to fail in its purpose 
and to bring much misery on the people comprising the 
parties going there. These remote districts are essentially 


.|.7for the experienced pioneer, the French-Canadian, the 


' Ontario-born farmers’ sons, or the Scandinavian peasant. 
Also Canadian feeling is very averse to adding to its huge 
excess of railroad mileage at present. The Canadian National 
Railway still shows an enormous deficit yearly, if even a small 
interest on its investment is calculated. 

I am not alone in thinking the time has arrived for 
Canada to be more selective in choosing her European 
settlers, and to restrict the flow of Central European people. 
In the young prairie city of Saskatoon there are amazing 
winter slum conditions, where eight or more people are living 
i One room during this off period of farm-work. Canada will 
never make contented or desirable citizens of men who pass 
their winters under such conditions. None of these are 
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British, Scandinavian, Danish, or North German immigrants, 
They are Central Europeans, mostly Catholics, and it is said, 
I know not with what truth, they are being encouraged to 
come by the Catholic Church of Canada. A foolish priest is 
even said to have boasted in Saskatoon that Canada would 
thus be made the strongest Catholic country in the world in 
another generation. Whether these stories are true or not 
is not the point. What is true is the fact that the European 
countries I have named send Canada vastly more desirable 
settlers; Sweden alone has over twenty thousand emigrants 
to get rid of yearly. 

It is not true that Canada does not want British settlers, 
She wants them badly, as a leaven in the polyglot mass of 
foreigners who are coming in increasing numbers. The 
trouble is there are so few thousand British emigrants who 
will come out to farm, and so many thousands who want other 
work. The wheel of Trade Unionism has swung full circle, 
and Canada can see how it abuses its great powers shamefully 
in England. The immense and irreparable injury the 
historic coal strike inflicted on the unfortunate kingdom is 
still fresh in mind. Can Canada be blamed if she fears these 
sinister influences on her young industries? Lord Lovat has 
come and gone, and one hears of a farming instructional scheme 
in England as one of the results of his inquiries. It is an 
excellent, if belated, plan, but it will only take care of a frac- 
tion of the normal addition of adults to British population in 
the next twenty years. The migration of boys to Ontario— 
or other well-settled districts—when they are young enough 
to learn the ways of the country and acquire a liking for rural 
life, will produce some useful settlers for Canada, but the 
number is pitifully small. 

What other ideas are there on the subject of British 
emigration ? 

The suggestions of the Hon. Mr. Drury, late Premier of the 
Province of Ontario, deserve attention and are practical. 
But where amongst our British politicians can we find anyone 
with the courage to put them into effect by collaboration 
with industries which would be willing to adopt them, for 
they call for courage, vision, and action ? 

These suggestions are—in brief—the migration of suitable 
industries with the men to work them to Canada, and their 
installation at different points where the vast electrical 
energy which Canada has already developed, and is developing, 
can be utilized. Such a scheme requires courage and vision, 
but I see little evidence of these qualities in British politicians 
to-day. More money is wasted annually on expensive 
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futilities than would form a substantial fund to commence 
Mr. Drury’s project in good earnest. 

Would the Canadian Government welcome such a move? 
That remains to be seen. That it would be keenly opposed 
in some quarters is certain, but I believe a round-table 
conference between the British and Canadian authorities and 
industrial leaders willing to try the scheme would evolve 
a working basis. 

I find many Englishmen still in a pre-war mental attitude 
about Canada. They shake their heads angrily over the 
“Grand Trunk Steal,” and say it is no good Canada looking 
to England for large sums of money to invest there. It is 
time they realized Canada can get along extremely well 
without their money. At her doors the richest country in 
the world is trying to find investments for its bloated 
millions, and Canada herself has now many millionaires, able 
men ready and willing to invest in her great future, and con- 
stantly doing so. Tosucceed in Canada English capital must 
look after its industrial investments more ably than was done 
under the gross mismanagement of the old Grand Trunk 
Railway by its ignorant and self-satisfied Board of Directors 
in London from 1875 to 1900. 

The rapidly growing city of Vancouver is calling for 
industries to be established there. She has cheap power to 
offer, a magnificent harbour, and central ocean communica- 
tion with the Seven Seas. Are there no English industries 
whose world markets could be equally well served from this 
centre? 

At Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, in the centre of 
the prairies, the General Motors Co., an American concern, 
has put up a vast motor works, to employ in the near future 
several thousand hands. Great Britain is satisfied to invoke 
the Safeguarding Act and gaze complacently at the large 
car works benefiting thereby as evidence of its ability in this 
line to keep its wage-earners at home. 

You cannot make a sow’s ear out of a silk purse—to 
invert the adage—and you cannot make a pioneer farm settler 
out of a miner, steel-worker, or other skilled artisan. If such 
men become successful settlers—and some of them undoubt- 
edly would—it is because deep in their souls has lain the 
seed of a love for the land and a free, outdoor life which the 
opportunity to migrate has caused to germinate. Give these 
men a fair chance and the seed must, and will, blossom into 
a life of joy and happiness. But they will be, alas! only a 
fraction of our workless people. 

H. T. Munn 


SOVIET RUSSIA AS A FIELD OF 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


To students of Russian affairs it is very puzzling to read in 
certain usually sound newspapers many encouraging articles 
on Russia generally and on inter-trade prospects in particular, 

During the last few years the economic state of that 
country has gone from bad to worse, and few have been 
the business men brave enough, blind enough, or sufficiently 
speculative to engage themselves in such trade as offered: 
the few, such as the Harriman group, who sought for and 
obtained concessions, are now wiser and sadder men. 
Recent reports from Moscow speak with unfailing optimism 
of the obtaining of foreign loans by the granting of a vast 
number of concessions, embracing almost every brand of 
trade. Amazing it is to see that a considerable section of 
the Press both here and in other countries appears to be 
ready to flirt, for if it has been foolhardy up to the present 
to enter the Russian fold it is infinitely more so now. 

Russia has never been in such a hopeless state eco- 
nomically, besides which Moscow is in the grip of terror as 
the winter closes down on her and a vast and terrible 
famine approaches. The famine is certain, and will probably 
be the worst in her history. 

The people of Moscow who have any money have long 
been buying up and storing all the provisions they could, 


and the state of less fortunate cities can be imagined. From | 


the middle of October Russian blizzards cut all communi- 
cations, leaving cities and villages isolated and unapproach- 
able. Then bread queues spring up overnight, and hunger 
stalks through the streets. Famished queues in Russia, 
and in the East generally, tend to get out of hand quickly, 
and will most certainly do so in Moscow, where a pogrom 
of Jews is in consequence anticipated. 

We have little conception of the hatred the Russian 
bears for the Jews, who are accused of all things bad, but 
more especially are they considered the cause of the Russian 
peasant poverty and hunger. If this should happen the 
Cheka soldiers might find it impossible to suppress the riots, 
however brutally it mowed down the mobs; then the Red 
Army would be called in. 

What is worrying the Bolshevik leaders just now is 4 
grave fear that the Army is not to be trusted and that it 
will go over to the rioters. No wonder, therefore, that 
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the Government is wildly casting its net in foreign waters 
to get money at any cost, or at the cost of glib promises and 
of imposing documents which mean just nothing at all 
so long as things are as they are, and must be for many a 
long day. 

In Paris, that home of the destitute Russian nobility, 
they talk now with growing excitement about the certainty 
of a famine-stricken people turning on their tormenters. 
Supposing that did happen and the Army did go over to 
the people—what then? Has the Revolution thrown up 
one man big, wise, or brave enough to lead a united counter- 
revolution? Russians do not shine politically, and few of 
them can serve one master for long; jealousy, intrigue, and 
mistrust are, alas! in the very bones of that most unhappy 
land. Kolchak and Wrangel each led a forlorn hope for 
these very reasons, and it was not even then so much the 
fault of the people themselves, but of the relations of their 
leaders, who, even in the face of terrible disasters, refused to 
put personal ambitions into their pockets, each insisting 
on having the best post. So came failure, and so must come 
the fall of any new Government, be it Socialist or a Dictator- 
ship, until the impossible leaders of possible Governments 
put their country first and their ambitions second. There- 
fore for many years to come the best that can be hoped for 
is a series of experiments, each resulting Government probably 
being the opposite number to the preceding one and, almost 
certainly, repudiating obligations. 

As a nation we are apt to judge the whole world as though 
it were honest and logical, and it is almost impossible for 
us to understand another nation the political and official side 
of which is our exact opposite. One often hears people say, 
“What children Russians are!”’ They are nosuch thing; they 
are simply astute people incapable of being logical, and typical 
Easterners. For instance, only this week Moscow is striv- 
ing to get concessions financed abroad, and yet we find one 
of the same Government openly stating that anyone taking 
up such concessions will not be allowed to keep the profits. 
We cannot understand such stupidity. An amazing men- 
tality, but one we must somehow strive to understand 
and allow for, otherwise the thousand million pounds, 
already a hopelessly bad debt, will be but the forerunner 
of additional and appalling losses. As to the prospects 
of the present régime, everything will depend upon the 
small portion of the Red Army, which is supposed to be the 
supporters of Moscow, remaining loyal, but it has to be fed 
and paid. 
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There has been a great amount of recent army advertise- 
ment, manceuvres (less successful than generally given out), 
and talk of war with Poland, but most of this is merely 
window-dressing in order that the rising discontent may be 
impressed with the fear of power. The Government, unless 
truly desperate, would not dare to wage war far from the 
capital, as its power rests solely on the support of a few 
regiments which would have to go to the front to stiffen 
the bad moral of the Army generally. 

But, even so, the lines of communication, railways, roads, 
and rolling-stock could not adequately supply but a very 
small army, and but for a very short time. It will be seen, 
therefore, that every penny invested in Russia is not only 
lost, but will help the existing régime to topple over still 
further to its inevitable doom. 

Putting aside the question of morality in dealing with a 
Government composed of murderers, thieves, and moral 
perverts, how can we trade when, to Russia, it is only a 
matter of heads we win, tails you lose? Unfortunately 
there is nothing England can do to help except to send 
food to Russia when the famine appears, as any other action 
towards supporting a counter-revolution would be deeply 
resented and considered as being a sinister scheme for 
British peaceful penetration, and Russia would unite (for | 
the time being) as one man against us, and thus would 
common sense be defeated and the stranglehold of every- 
thing vile be strengthened for more heart-breaking years. 


A Frew TuHovueuts BEARING ON THE ABOVE 


1. Estimated value of investments required to take up 
concessions, over forty million pounds. Security offered, 
judged by existing standards of European concessions, 
municipal and Government loans, nil. 

2. The Red Army, reputed to be one million strong; 
actually 75 per cent. of this figure could be written off as 
useless unless a foreign Power invaded Russia itself. Of 
the remaining 250,000, say 100,000 is moderately well 
armed, the remaining 150,000 being negligible outside 
Russia, and only held together by the 100,000, who are 
outwardly loyal to the last ditch. Even this 100,000 is 
commanded by officers both Red and White, the Whites 
having been forced by one means or another to serve 
Moscow. In case of serious counter-revolution what would 
these Whites do? 

3. The Red Navy would almost certainly desert Moscow 
immediately. 
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4. Duke Nicolas is still an honoured name in Russia, 
and especially in the Army. Would he be recalled to govern? 

5. It is estimated that it would cost only ten million 
pounds to buy the leaders of the Red Army and so smash 
the present régime. 

6. What would France do if the present Government 
fell. 

7. What is Germany’s present real Russian policy? 
Are not Berlin and Moscow perilously intimate? 


C. DonaLp Im THURN 


BIRDS IN A OAPE VALLEY 


THE air is alive with them—canaries, I mean. The more 
you study birds the more do you find how local most species 
are. For instance, once we step beyond the area of those 
that have become an intimate possession, those that have 
established themselves in our hearts as birds of the home- 
stead, accepting our welcome, we are, to a great extent, in 
another bird world. When we turn our backs on the house 
and outbuildings, pass by the tennis-court, cross on precarious 
bridges two streams running through a little wood smelling 
of England, we find ourselves on a road leading to four or 
five English farms, the road eventually losing itself in the 
embrace of the mountains, for the range on either side 
converges and melts in a leopard-haunted kloof, the walls of 
granite rising on each side to four and five thousand feet. 

In winter my favourite walk is up the valley and into the 
heart of these mountains, and every time I see or hear some- 
thing new, something delightful. Our neighbours who live 
closer to the mountains than we do have heard the leopards 
and baboons fighting. Nothing so exciting has come my 
way, but the barking of the baboons reminds one that there 
are other live things besides birds in the valley. 

Bursts of canary song pour from the pine-trees and oaks, 
and how much more beautiful they sound, with the blue sky 
above and the mountains in the background, than the piercing 
trills of a pallid little bird in a cage! The plump little Cape 
canaries, too, are so much prettier in their olive-green and 
daffodil-yellow than the attenuated cage-birds. Sometimes 
a whole flock perches on the telephone wires, looking for all 
the world like notes of music on a staff, making mountain 
music for angels to hear. There are sixteen varieties of 
seed-eater and canary in South Africa, of which we have 
several in the valley, including the siskin and mountain 
canary. The mountain canary is not green and yellow, but 
has a black head, with the rest of the plumage chestnut- 
red, white, and some more black on the wings. It has a 
lovely Latin name—alario, alario—which sounds like a voice 
calling from the mountain heights.. One made a nest in a 
peach-tree this year and brought out a family successfully. 
Many small birds find the thick foliage of the peach-trees 4 
convenient hiding-place, but they are at the mercy of the 
man who prunes. 

A river runs through this valley of ours, hidden, however, 
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from the road by the scrub on either side. Judging from 
appearances, there must have been a lake about four miles 
long and about half a mile in width in the valley at one time. 
There is, indeed, a lake still, but it is a lake of gold, not of 
blue, for all over those acres of a dead level grows a weed like 
a giant groundsel, six feet high, which flowers generously in 
winter and in spring, even lingering on into summer. Into 
this sea of green and gold the green-gold birds plunge, bathing 
in its waves, wind-tossed to and fro as they cling to the 
yellow sprays, enjoying the motion like children dreaming 
they are afloat on a golden sea. How the canaries love the 
protective embrace of this common weed to which none of 
my botanizing friends can give a name, too common even 
for the botany books to notice! In this wealth of gold there 
is enough food for a million canaries. In and out they fly, 
the flowers swaying and tossing with the fluttering of the 
birds as well as with the wind. Look! there is one on the end 
of a spray, hanging backwards precariously but trustingly, 
the slender flower-stem bending indulgently to the tiny 
weight. See the gold the little spendthrift scatters to the 
winds as he feeds! ‘“‘ Why should I,” he says, ‘‘ pinch and 
scrape in a world of golden flowers?” Why, indeed? 
Nature never meant us to be niggardly or even economical. 
Nature always provides a margin, and the wise person, too, 
leaves a margin of time and of space and a little bit over in 
the bank, just to scatter like the canary, so that he can enjoy 
the beautiful things of the world, such as birds and flowers 
and mountain streams, remembering that “le temps le 
mieux passé est celui qu’on perd.”’ “ Polish your pots and 
pans!” says the busy person. “Yes, yes, but listen to my 
song when you've finished!” sings the canary. But the 
busy person goes to the cinema instead. 

The canaries do not have this golden sea all to themselves. 
The Cape bulbuls in twos and threes are always to be seen 
there. I love those naughty fruit-thieves, with their white- 
rimmed, inquisitive eyes and crested heads. They look sober 
enough, to be sure, when seen from above, but get under- 
neath one perched on a branch and you will see that he has 
a gay patch of primrose-yellow underneath. The bulbul has 
a sweet insinuating song of three or four notes. The nest is 
cup-shaped and built in the fork of a tree, and the eggs are 
dark with plum-coloured streaks—a most unusual colour. 
I took one the other day which was cleverly concealed in a 
plum-tree because the owner, although a bird-lover, said she 
really didn’t see why she shouldn’t have some of her own 
plums, please, and she meant to destroy it. I felt very guilty 
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walking off with the loving labour of two little hearts, and both 
birds looking at me reproachfully with their white-rimmed eyes 
from a tree near by, too sad to say a word in protest. 

Robin chats, bakbakiri shrikes and butcher-birds also 
frequent this yellow patch, and once I was fortunate enough 
to see a female rock-jumper jumping about among the rocks 
at its edge. 

Then there are the warblers—oh, such quantities! There 
are seventy-nine known species in South Africa, all more or 
less alike, and yet the warblers have never been thoroughly 
and exhaustively classified, but at the moment a retired 
admiral, who is a bird expert, is working on them. 

Our most common one is the wren grass-warbler, tink-tink- 
tinking from bush to bush, easy to distinguish because of its 
longish tail and streaky breast and little coral legs upon 
which he straddles on the frailest of grasses. Another 
familiar one is the grey-backed grass warbler with a sweet 
little song, and I have also seen the more uncommon cinna- 
mon-breasted warbler, which has an engaging song, loud for 
such a tiny bird. 

The wren warbler makes a little dome-shaped nest, so cosy 
and perfect and compact that any child seeing it would wish 
to be two inches high in order to tuck up inside and watch 
the fairies (and, indeed, there is a “ fairy warbler ’’) from the 
little round window at the top. I have seen one so cleverly 
concealed in a frond of bracken that a lynx might pass a 
thousand times and never see the nest. The wren warbler 
in building his nest makes a cage-like framework first, then 
proceeds to weave in the spaces with grass, and, seeing this 
beautiful structure, one says despairingly with Mr. Cripps: 


They do their best so lightly, bird and sun, 
But all my striving leaves my best undone. 


An interesting bird of this region is the Cape grass bird. 
Seen from a little distance the lark-like plumage is not 
striking, but get near and you see how beautifully marked it 
is—rufous-red with black streaks and a strong line of white 
over the eye—and the flight and shape could not fail to attract 
the attention of anyone interested in birds. The tail is long, 
but the rounded wings are short and feeble, consequently it 
can only take short and feeble flights, and in wet weather it 
flops rather than flies. If you approach one it drops down into 
the depths of the long grass, and there is no good investigating 
the spot where the bird has disappeared, for it has crept away 
among the grass roots, where it knows you cannot find it. 
In making, their grass nests, which are on the ground, they 
make first a long grass tunnel invisible to the ordinary eye. 
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Lately I came upon a whole family of grass birds, and the 
parent with peremptory cries of warning scattered her brood, 
one to the right, another to the left. Then the clever, 
anxious mother decoyed me away by flying from bush to 
bush a yard or two ahead, all the time uttering those excited 
cries, and then, when she thought she had lured me safely 
out of reach, back flew this little Deborah to where I had 
originally seen her to sing a pean of triumph. The Canaan- 
ites, as represented by poor innocent me, were conquered. 
Thus do the just suffer for the sins of the unjust. ‘I am no 
Sisera, but a harmless bird-lover,”’ I cried to deaf ears, while 
the song of triumph went on—‘‘ Awake, awake, Deborah! 
Awake, awake! utter a song.” 

One of the loveliest of birds is the yellow bishop-bird, 
and there are flocks of them in this wild valley. They love 
waste spaces. These birds have velvety black heads, wings 
and breast, and black tails, with daffodil-yellow backs— 
winged balls of gold, rotund, substantial little birds, as 
velvety soft as young chickens. You long to feel their soft 
beauty in your hands. They weave rather loose domed nests 
of grass among tall weeds, and feed on seeds, not disdaining 
to steal corn when available. And yet, in spite of their 
amazing loveliness, these birds do not fly to one’s heart as 
the paradise flycatchers, the little waxbills, and the sunbirds 
do. Arrestingly beautiful and a delight to the eye, they yet 
lack the adorable charm that these others possess. 

The darling little common waxbills are undoubtedly 
more at home in the wild heathland of the valley than in the 
garden, which they hurry through as if you really weren’t 
worth wasting time on. Here you can sit and watch them 
feeding and preening. With their coral-red bills, lovely pink 
breasts, and plump, comfortable little bodies and sociable 
ways, they are a joy. But to think of those active little 
birds being shut up in cages is distressing. 

Then there are the grey mouse-birds, or colies, of whom 
no one has a good word to say, inveterate fruit-thieves as 
they are. ‘‘ But I’ve seen them in winter in a tree eating 
insects,” I said to a charming old Dutch bird-lover whose 
acquaintance I made in the museum. “No, no,” he replied; 
“they were only sharpening their bills, and when they can’t 
get fruit theyll come into the kitchen-garden and eat the 
cabbages and cauliflowers.” I find them fascinating birds 
to watch because they have a distinct individuality. They 
are rather like small go-away birds to look at, and in their 
way of clinging to branches and tree-trunks and hanging 
downwards they remind one of parrots. They do not perch, 
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but hang on to the branches with the head above, as if on a 
trapeze, and they sleep huddled up together, breast to breast, 
in a bunch. Once, sheltering from a shower under a bush, 
three mouse-birds flew to a neighbouring tree for shelter and 
at once cuddled up together, and, being the same colour as 
the branch, they looked like a part of the tree. It was a sight 
to charm even Mrs. Gummidge. 

Then there are those miracles of liveliness—the sunbirds. 
Only one variety, the lesser double-collared one, ever 
approaches the garden, but there are no less than three 
varieties in this valley of ours. I think if ever I were tempted 
to make my home under northern skies again the sunbirds 
and paradise flycatchers would draw me back with the music 
of their beauty, as Orpheus drew Eurydice. 

* Wouldn’t you like to live in Italy?” asks a friend who 
lives there. To which I reply: “‘ No, they kill the birds in 
Italy—mercilessly, ruthlessly. The Italians care no longer 
for beauty. In Genoa fifty per cent. of the inhabitants 
have gun licences, and no birds are left on the country-side. 
Thank goodness Italians go to America and do not come to 
South Africa!’ In South Africa, if we have no Coliseums or 
Leonardo da Vinci frescoes, we have—sunbirds, and in our 
valley, besides the little one that comes into the garden with 
the long awkward name, we have the malachite and the 
orange-breasted sunbirds. Watch the malachite sunbirds 
rise and fall, with fairy flutterings approaching, as if sus- 
pended by an invisible cord hung from the rainbow, the 
tube-like flowers of the scarlet dagga, or Cape honeysuckle. 
They quiver in the sun, flashing and sparkling like water 
shimmering under the light of the moon. The gaiety and 
joyousness of these little dancing birds, the marvel of them! 
Who could, watching them, not believe that life is worth 
while, if only for the privilege of watching sunbirds? They 
never touch earth, these dainty birds. Why should they 
soil their feet? Their food for the most part is nectar, and 
their life is spent amid flowers. Are they not themselves 
winged flowers, captivating in their fairy flights sunbeams 
and moonbeams—and golden butterflies (I watched one 
pursuing a yellow butterfly the other day). 

Three nests of the malachite sunbird have we seen this 
summer. One was most cunningly woven into a bracken 
frond, and in it two birds were hatched; but alas! alas! those 
little devils, the Argentine ants, with their malignant jaws, 
worried and bit the helpless babies until they gave up the 
struggle for life. 

The other two nests overhang a pond and are also most 
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difficult to detect, especially one which is built into a greyish 
bush, the thin grey leaves of the bush itself being woven into 
the structure. In this nest the brood was hatched successfully. 

My bird books and also the museum authorities say that 
the male malachite sunbird changes its plumage to a dull 
brown in winter, but at the Cape I see them at all seasons in 
their bright blue-green. At the Cape we have no real winter, 
but only a spring beginning in the so-called autumn months, 
when the rains, after the long dry summer, waken the earth 
to beauty. So there is no object in adopting a dull plumage 
as there is up-country, where the veld dries up in winter. 

The females of all the sunbirds lack the brilliance of the 
males, which doesn’t seem quite fair until we reflect that the 
dull colouring is protective. Who, indeed, would be a bird 
in a world that contains so many stupid and _ heartless 
people—and Argentine ants? 

The sunbirds are all so lovely that it is difficult to choose 
between them. You think the malachite sunbirds the 
loveliest things imaginable until you see the orange-breasted 
sunbirds—rarer creatures, being confined to the Cape Colony, 
and they especially love our valley, bless them! 

The golden weed beloved of the canaries in winter is 
replaced in summer by the plumes of the Psoralea aphyjlla, 
a species of broom with flowers blue and white, and it is 
among these waving delicate plants that you most often 
see the orange-breasted sunbirds, piercing the heart of 
the welcoming flowers with their slender bills, swaying in 
thythmic motion all together when the wind chooses to join 
in the fun. What a sight to cure melancholy and cheer the 
heart! All the glories of European culture, all the longings 
for the English country-side, fade into mist at the sight of a 
dainty bird with a blue-black head, orange breast shading 
tainbow-like to yellow underneath, clinging to a slender 
spray of blue flowers, the little fellow as absorbed in his 
delicious occupation as a child picking the first primroses of 
the year. Only the other day I, still as a stone, was watching 
one, as absorbed as the bird himself, when he suddenly 
became aware of my presence. He did not fly away, but 
snuggled into the spray close to the stem, as a child to his 
mother’s breast, the blue flowers protecting him lovingly 
from the evil human eye. You would not think this airy, 
thin-leaved plant could hide a thimble, but nevertheless it hid 
this little orange-breasted bird most effectually. Dancing 
sunbirds! Cortot playing Chopin! I cannot think of one 
without the other. 

The long-tailed sugar-birds, which are allied to the sun- 
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birds, are found in no other part of the world but Cape 
Colony, and they, too, love our valley (wise birds), especially 
the slopes of the mountains where the yellow, pink, and white 
proteas abound. 

These birds breed in winter, and are the very earliest to 
nest, beginning their building towards the end of March, thus 
timing their family with judicious forethought to accord with 
the flowering of the proteas, for they feed their babies on the 
nectar from those sticky-sweet flowers, and generally build 
their nests in the protea bush—indeed, once we found one 
right inside one of the flowers. It was in July that I saw a 
pretty sight. Two young birds were perched on the edge 
of a large pink protea flower playing together by catching 
hold of one another’s gaping beak. From a neighbouring 
tree the excited mother called and shrieked to her wayward 
children, far too absorbed in their game to take in what their 
anxious parent was driving at, and so I went on watching 
until at last she did make them hear, and off they flew. 

The male bird from beak to tail measures about eighteen 
inches, most of that being tail. They look sombre enough 
when a little distance off, but if you get near enough you see 
that they are beautifully marked birds, and underneath there 
is a bright yellow patch, as in the bulbul. I am quite sure 
this is protective colouring, for if you watch a long-tailed 
sugar-bird poised on the stiff petals of a yellow protea flower 
with the sunlight flickering through, you can hardly tell 
which is protea and which is bird. The female is without the 
long tail, and measures little more than half the male from 
beak to tail. 

Another long-tailed bird has puzzled some of us interested 
in birds—a handsome black fellow with white markings. I 
affirm it to be the long-tailed shrike, which is not supposed 
by ornithologists to come so far south as this. Someone else 
says it is a black-and-white cuckoo; but as I saw the bird 
poised in the open on a bush in the still, upright attitude of 
shrikes, not at the angle affected by the cuckoo, and saw it, 
too, in winter, when no cuckoos are about, that cannot be. 
Besides, the tail is longer than that of any cuckoo; a striking 
sight it is to see the tail fluttering out behind like a long scarf 
in the wind. 

Another newcomer is the fork-tailed drongo, so familiar 
a sight in the Bushveld. Only one has been seen so far, and 
it keeps to one locality, and even to one tree, from which it 
sallies forth to catch bees and other insects, preferably bees. 
He is a solemn, silent fellow for the most part, but in the 
breeding season his song is melodious, and he has a pleasant 
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gift of mimicry which he exercises at intervals, as if just 
a kicking up of heels between his hours of meditation. 

Still another newcomer is the lemon dove—not that there 
is anything in its appearance to suggest the name, for the 
bird is of a dark cinnamon colour, but it lays a lemon- 
coloured egg. Not many miles away the red-eyed turtle 
dove has settled within the last few years, and we hope it, 
too, may come our way. 

An interesting visitor is the white-bellied swift, a larger 
bird than the common swift and of very rapid flight—a 
beautiful thing to watch whirling and circling, with its long 
curving wings cutting through the air as a racing yacht cuts 
through the water. ‘The white-bellied swift is closely related 
to the Alpine swift, and is seldom seen except in the vicinity 
of mountains. It seems to have no song or twitter, however, 
unlike the Alpine swift. 

Neighbours who have swimming dams close to their 
houses see more kingfishers than we do, and just over the 
mountains in the valley of Jonker’s Hoek, where the Govern- 
ment Trout Hatcheries are, kingfishers come in their dozens ; 
the whole four varieties of the Cape and the giant kingfisher 
will swoop down and carry off a trout nine inches long. The 
Conservator loves the kingfishers, but he also loves his trout 
with a paternal love, and, moreover, it is his. duty to protect 
the trout, and so—and so—he must needs shoot the king- 
fishers, not with the joy of the hunter, but hating the necessity 
all the time. It would be fun to keep a rival trout hatchery 
for the benefit of kingfishers. 

One favourite swimming dam is overhung by willows, 
and on the end of the slender branches hang innumerable 
nests of Cape weaver-birds, and as we swim we can watch 
these handsome yellow birds weave their nests, with the little 
door at the lower end. With a trail of long grass they come, 
work it into the framework, tying knots with a nonchalant 
toss of the head, chatter, chattering all the time as if life and 
work and play were one and the same thing. Surely this is 
the spirit in which we are meant to build our houses and go 
about the day’s work. 

One side of the valley is thickly wooded, and on the top 
of a very tall gum-tree is the loosely built nest of a pair of 
black-shouldered kites, making me think of an old Sussex 
farm where I once stayed called “‘ Kites’ Nest Farm ”—the 
name, alas! having outlived the nest. Kites are now rare in 
England, but they are still common in South Africa. This 
particular pair soar over the valley, their white breasts 
gleaming in the sun, up into the blue of the sky until they 
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disappear, or into the blue of the mountains, or they perch 


solemnly by the hour on a dead tree-top—a pleasing sight, © 


almost as gratifying to watch as an eagle. Mr. Layard says 
the black-shouldered kite is a migratory bird, coming to the 
Cape in March or April, but I have seen these birds in our 
valley in December and January... . 

“You have everything in this valley of yours,” said an 
English visitor who loved birds and beauty; and, indeed, to 
have bee-eaters as well as kingfishers and waxbills, paradise 
flycatchers and sunbirds, is to have almost more than our 
share of the good things of life, but we accept the bee-eaters 
with gratitude and joy, and he would, indeed, be a poor 
creature who wouldn’t be grateful for the sight of one. With 
all their magical beauty the bee-eaters are not shy birds. 
They will fly round, all unconscious of one’s admiring gaze, 
after their prey of bees, dragonflies, or other insects, catching 
them on the wing, or they sit on a branch equally unconscious, 
making sudden sallies in the manner of flycatuhers. Some- 
times they fly round high in the air with the swallows, and 
the Dutch call the bee-eater the “‘ Berg-Zwaluw,” although, 
of course, they are not in any way related to the swallows. 
They are related to the kingfishers, building their nests at 
the end of a long tunnel in the bank of a river, and several 
pairs breeding in one locality. Sometimes they even tunnel 
their nests in the flat ground, and they line them, not with 
fish-bones, but with the hard, undigested parts of the bee, 
which they cast up. The children in Rhodesia call them 
‘* summer swallows,” and I have also heard of them being 
called “‘ wind swallows” because they are said to come over 
the mountains in certain parts with the south-easter. As 
birds prefer to face the wind, we can only conclude that they 
come with the south-easter in pursuit of the insects that the 
south-easter wind undoubtedly drives before it. 

The beauty of the European bee-eater is unforgettable— 
bluish-green, yellow, cinnamon, chestnut, black—as if Nature 
in a daring mood had set herself to devise the greatest 
number of harmonious colours that would blend, as the 
instruments blend in a Beethoven symphony. 


The motor tripper, with his trail of papers and tins, has | 


not yet found his way to our bird-sanctified valley, and we 
have no intention of letting him come until he attains the 
grace of reverence in addition to the possession of a car. 

Nor, personally, am I anxious to see any more acres dug 
up, even to make way for peaches and pears, for cultivation 
too often brings guns and traps in its wake. 


MADELINE ALSTON 


ON MISSIONARIES—OLD AND NEW* 


TuE old missionary practice was a complex affair. Each 
Church and sect sent out its agents to make converts to its 
particular denomination—a practice which, where many 
Churches were working in the same area, tended to confuse 
the native mind. And nearly all of them took their Western 
ways and atmosphere with them—with the result that 
Christianity appeared to the peoples to whom it was pre- 
sented to be a part of the alien system which had come, 
unasked, to alter their ways of life. As the acceptance of 
religion was a voluntary matter—therein unlike some parts 
of the civil system which accompanied it—it is not surprising 
that in most countries it made little headway, especially 
with the better classes of the population. 

The missions of to-day are, however, dropping much of 
their Western appearance and tone. The missionary does 
not nowadays present himself with “‘ hat, bands, and hymn 
book,” but, as likely as not, garbs himself with a suitable 
local simplicity and even with some approximation to native 
dress. And, which is much more important, the wiser of 
these earnest men and women have come to realize that 
Christianity may find other, and yet true, .expressions than 
those found in the spiritual life of European peoples. They 
have come to see that if an Eastern or African people becomes 
genuinely, and not merely imitatively, Christian, something 
of its native genius must enter into its Christianity. It must 
give something out of its past and out of its racial soul, as 
well as receive something from outside, to work the trans- 
formation. The Christian religion cannot be given by one 
race to another unless the recipient people be quickened by 
what it receives to produce something itself, something 
which the missionary nation did not give it. For Christ- 
lanity is not a system that can be imposed in mere displace- 
ment of a previous religion. It cannot be received by the 
individual or the tribe without contribution being made by 


_ the personal or racial life. 


It must, therefore, in dealing with Asia and Africa, drop 
anything that is essentially European and present something 
that can grow into and be enriched by the native soul. 

Accompanying this more sympathetic and _ scientific 
procedure—which has greatly simplified and developed the 
work of Christian missions—there has been a marked ten- 


* From a book entitled The Lure of Simplicity, about to be published by 
Messrs. Eveleigh Nash & Grayson. 
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dency to mitigate the sharpness of the sectarian relationships | 
within the missionary movement, and to simplify the teaching 
given by the various Churches. The accent has been, on the 
whole, taken off the beliefs which have separated the various 
denominations from one another, and an increasing emphasis 
given to the commonly believed and fundamental aspects of 
the Faith. In the opinion of some this movement has gone 
too far; in the view of others it ought to go a good deal 
farther. But, whatever the judgment of this or that person 
or sect, whatever the heart-burnings of certain people at home, 
there is no question but that this simplifying tendency, like 
the one already mentioned, has had a heart-warming and 

prospering effect on propaganda. 4 

The increasing influence of missionary work, due to these __ 
sympathetic simplifications, has, however, raised fresh prob- | 
lems in the social and in the political sphere. In the days 
when the missionary appeared in the character of an alien 
intruder, the social life of a native people was little affected 
by his presence, and the civil authority found no difficulties 
arising from his presence beyond that of shielding him from 
danger, as far as possible, at times of disturbance. 

But now that he is becoming more or less a part of the 
native life, and making claims on behalf of the native which 
affect status, social and political development, and political | 
administration, the relation between the missionary and the | 
civil government has become, in more than one part of the 
world, problematic. 

It was inevitable that this would happen. An English-]} 
man may keep his religion in a separate compartment of} 
his life, where the temperature is almost constantly cool} 
and sometimes frigid; but with many Eastern and African 
peoples religion is at once the profoundest and the most 
openly lived part of life. And if these peoples—some of 
them with a passionate genius for religion—lay hold of 
Christianity and throw their native genius into its expression, 
it will be inevitable that their social and civil position wil 
require readjustment. 

The problem of readjustment has been made more 
difficult, because in certain countries in which Great Britain 
has important political and commercial interests missiou- 
aries from other nations, and especially from the United 
States of America, are to be found in large numbers. In} } 
India and China some of the United States missionaries} t 
particularly have added greatly to the difficulties of the} 
British authorities by increasing the spirit of revolt among} J] 
the intelligentsia and the student organizations. Indeed, | t 
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China much of the unpopularity of Great Britain and some 
of the new popularity of the United States—which that 
country is turning to valuable political and commercial 
influence—appear to be due to this cause, though some of 
it must be set to the credit of the anti-imperial spirit of some 
of the British missionaries. A recent article by Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland gives a striking illustration of the mischievously pro- 
revolutionary activities of ‘‘ The National Christian Council ” 
of China and of the “Institute of Pacific Relations” of 
Honolulu—a society founded, he informs us, by a member 
of the Central Committee of the American Y.M.C.A. In the 
opinion of this competent writer: ‘‘ One need hardly look 
further for the main cause of the violently anti-foreign spirit 
displayed by the student class in China.” 

We should, however, I am sure, be making a mistake if 
we were to regard United States missionaries who are 
making trouble for us as persons whose chief enthusiasm is 
the advancement of their home-country’s interests. The 
phenomenon we are considering arises primarily from a 
missionary rather than from a patriotic inspiration. More- 
over, United States citizens are not the only people concerned 
in the movement. 

As an illustration of this I may quote some utterances 
of an English missionary when preaching in a London church 
in the autumn of 1926—at a time when the Bolshevized 
Cantonese forces were winning their way northwards. 
According to the newspaper report he stated that the ‘‘ Red ” 
party was “the only party in China with any real ideals,” 
though he admitted that that party “was largely, if not 
entirely, influenced by Bolshevists,”’ and that “‘ some of its 
leaders had been sent by the Soviet.”” The boycott of Great 
Britain he traced to “‘ the law of sowing and reaping.” He 
deprecated our “joining in any foolish clamour or demand 
that force should be applied,” and assured his audience that 
“we were not going to settle the difficulty with gunboats, 
cruisers, and armed forces.” He gave a glowing testimonial 
to the “Christian character’ of the notorious ‘ Christian 
General’; and summed up his view of the situation by 
declaring that ‘‘ China’s need was Christ, and where Christ 
came conflict and revolution would come too.” 

But the political motive, though secondary, must not 
be left out of account in considering the present-day 
tendencies of missionary activity. I cannot but think 
that such a book as Dr. Stanley Jones’s The Christ of the 
Indian Road shows something of its influence. Dr. Jones 
tells us that he wishes the United States to gain “ the moral 
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leadership of the East.” India is, in his opinion, “on a 
cross of servitude” under the British régime. Doubtless 
his chief enthusiasm is evangelistic. But in simplifying 
Christianity as a missionary force and as a saving force for 
all the world down to one grand essential, “the living, 
personal Christ,” he adopts (like the China missionary quoted 
above) a formula which can be perverted from piety to 
fe rae of political revolution. He is convinced that the 

ritish Raj prevents India from recognizing its relationship 
to Christ; and that until she becomes “ politically self- 
governing ”’ she will not take Christ in her own racial way. 
In the present conditions she cannot disassociate Him from 
Britain; and Britain dominates her with “‘an oppression 
psychosis.” Until she “feels that she stands as a free 
people,” and so can “‘ disassociate Christ from the West .. . 
she finds it difficult ’’ to give her soul to her Christ. 

That is why he wants Great Britain to take a back seat. 
Doubtless he looks at our Empire with some of the usual 
U.S. American prejudice. He is typically U.S. American in 
depreciating the British Empire, though he makes the tepid 
admission that “ Britain has, on the whole, given India 
good government.” But his admiration for his own country, 
whose achievements can bear no comparison with our record 
in India and elsewhere, releases him from his missionary 
psychosis, and he frankly glories in the growing influence of 
the U.S.A. in J-dia and China, and in the respect for “ the 
American flag ” in such a country as Persia. 

Now Dr. Jones is evidently a very earnest and able man, 
but his work in India seems to be entirely among the small 
English-speaking, politically-minded class—mostly, appa- 
rently, lawyers who have been educated in England. To 
claim, as he does, that these ambitious agitators represent 
“the three hundred millions of India” is absurd. With 
his political views he is naturally very popular among this 
disgruntled intelligentsia, and his affection for them is pro- 
found. I doubt not that he has won many of them to be 
Christians; and he has doubtless confirmed many of them 
in the view that the British position in India is an unchristian 
thing. And yet, if we were to resign our authority, would 
the 300,000,000 enjoy freedom? Would Dr. Jones’s eloquent 
friends long survive our withdrawal of protection? Indeed, 
as Christians, had we not better stay? 

This introduction of the missionary’s patriotism does 
not confuse the great Simplification as much as might be 
imagined. On the whole it quickens rather than checks— 
especially in the case of some U.S.A. Evangelists—the 
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missionary’s devotion, in spheres of British influence, to the 
principle that the country shall be administered for the 
benefit of the natives, and as soon as possible by the natives, 
in freedom from foreign control. 

This, as we have seen, is the line taken by Dr. Stanley 
Jones in India. 

And the same criticism holds good of some of the missions 
in South and East Africa. There the attitude of some 
of the British missionaries—happily not of all of them—is in 
strict accord with the Simplification formula, excepting that, 
so far as I can learn, there is little, if any, suggestion that 
the political administration of the country should be in 
native hands. For the present, at all events, the various 
Governments are described as “ Trustees ’’—an office which 
suggests a termination of control when the native shall have 
become politically adult. The only definite work of a subver- 
sive kind that I have heard of is the dangerous movement— 
of U.S.A. negro inspiration, though it appears to draw some 
of its resources from England—known as “the Ethiopian 
Church,” though possibly the “ Young Kavirondo” en- 
thusiasm is already tending in the same political direction. 

The present policy of missionaries of the Simplification 
school is: ‘‘ Africa for the African native.” Christianity is 
preached as a religion of racial equality, whose mission in 
Africa requires it to develop the black races to a belief in 
their practical equality with the white races, And when this 
has been done our presence there—except on sufferance— 
will be difficult to justify. 

But is this cry, “ Africa for the African native,” reason- 
able? The Cape Province does not belong to the Bantu, 
for we were there before him. And in East and West Africa 
and Rhodesia, where the ancestors of the present black 
population were on the ground before we appeared, the native 
occupation of the country was little more effective than that 
of the rabbit and the field-mouse before the advent of the 
cow created a pasture. When that has taken place it is 
surely better that the ground should be exploited for the 
cow rather than—now that it has become a paddock— 
dedicated to the rodent. 

The coming of the civilized cow delivered the rabbit from 
the weasel and its other ancient enemies. Its burrow, so 
far as the cow is concerned, is safer; its food supply ampler 
than it was. But it is the coming of the cow that has 
wrought these improvements. And accordingly the field must 
not now be treated as essentially a warren, and only tempo- 
rarily and subordinately as a paddock. A. W. GoueH 


BUYING A PIG IN A POKE—ON 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


I nap not been in Italy since the war. In those times 
circumstances for the official English tourists hurried down 
in windowless second class carriages from the Western 
Front were very different to what they are to-day. Know- 
ing, therefore, very little about contemporary local affairs, 
we put ourselves in the hands of a bored Levantine linguist, 
who condescended to speak to us from behind a mahogany 
counter in London. He sent us to San Amigo on the 
Mediterranean Littoral, and when we suggested a second 
class sleeper from Paris (a new innovation) contemptuously 
accepted the cost of a telegram to the French capital to 
reserve this lowly accommodation for us. He condescended 
to select an hotel for us, which, he assured us, would house, 
feed, and wash us daily for 45 lire. Disdainfully passing 
the vouchers to us, for which it is true he was unbending 
enough to accept payment, he dismissed us as canaille 
unworthy even of a recognition of our muttered thanks. 

Paris provided the first shock. Armed with our authority, 
we sought admission to our lowly sleeping accommodation 
on the demi-rapide that was scheduled to convey sleeping 
passengers of the second class. We found we were fore- 
stalled. Not even were we the runners-up in the race. 
Two other parties had been given the same reservation 
that the supercilious young Levantine had vouchsafed for 
us. The conductor of the wagon-lit, second class, was ada- 
mant. The names of the passengers to whom our compart- 
ment had been allotted had been supplied to him by his 
Paris office. His list attested this fact. The names were 
not ours. They were those of Frenchmen, doubtless more 
distinguished, certainly more fortunate, than ourselves. 

A display of French paper currency could effect nothing. 
There was a great demand for this new sleeping accommoda- 
tion of the second class. As we and the other disappointed 
couples could testify, the solitary wagon-lit of second class 
was full to the overflowing. We of the overflow had to 
travel in a relief train. It is not necessary to expatiate 
upon the agony of an all-night vigil in a French second 
class railway carriage filled to its utmost capacity with 
fresh-air detesting Latins male and female. Of which 
the moral is, never travel second class, or any class, in a 
French relief train, unless your energy and digestion are 
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such that you can race along a platform to seize a cup of 
coffee surcoated with grease and a meat sandwich of the 
size, shape, and consistency of a city policeman’s truncheon. 

But though it may make you think seriously of eternity, 
yet even the most hideous of railway journeys is not 
5 eternal. We came to Vintimille, the Italian frontier. When 
L I had last arrived at Vintimille I had come in a troop train. 
1 


Also I was the senior officer upon that train. We had been 
received by the mayor and municipal authorities, accom- 
F panied by a band, and garlands and rich wine that was red, 
and cognac that had sufficient body to coax my merry men 
into song. And the mayor had been bearded—for he had 
kissed me on both cheeks, but had not encouraged his 
daughter, who was comely and far more delectable, to do 
likewise. How different was this peace-time arrival! 
Porters were conspicuous by their absence. The Custom 
House officers proved themselves inquisitors of fathomless 
curiosity, and the Passport King allowed full function to his 
g kingly prerogatives. 


ok oe th 


\v 


g But in the fullness of time—designedly full because there 

le were two hours to wait at the frontier, owing to Italian 
and French disagreement over normal summer, winter, and 

Ys Greenwich time—we arrived at San Amigo. Our vouchers 

mn said that our hotel was the one called “ Bella-Vista.” It 

ig was a pretentious hostelry, all stucco, and green shutters 

C= peeping out from between clusters of palm-trees and gorgeous 

e. patches of scarlet salvias with a glorious view of the blue 

mn sea (somewhat disturbed that day by an ungenerous sirocco) 

or beyond. 

a The anchorage of our dreams at last. 

t- We were met by a suave manager, who evinced that 

is extreme of bonhomie which his countrymen evince when 

re they are squeezing the juice out of the vintage grapes. 

re We, as we were to learn, were his vintage grapes. At least, 
one bunch of them. 

ig. “Yes,” he said urbanely, “ he had a room for us. Yes, 

a &@ room with a bathroom.” 

ed ** All for 45 lire a nob?”’ we queried. 

ss | Sadly the manager smiled upon us. 

to “Those,” he said, ‘“‘ were the summer prices. Summer 

te had ceased two days before our arrival. Winter prices 

nd now ruled—they were 90 lire per nob—and of course the 

ith bathroom would be 15 lire per nob extra!” 

ch We expostulated and produced the printed advertise- 

7) ment with which the supercilious Levantine had presented us. 


wre The manager, still urbanity personified, swept it aside. 
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He produced another printed list which had superseded 
the obsolete deception that we held in our hands. And so 
—the prospect otherwise looking desolate after our miserable 
journey from Paris—we were installed at 105 lire per head. 
This was double the amount we had imagined and con- 
sequently had budgeted for. 

The manager was radiant. 

At dinner that night we were able to sample the wares 
for which we had contracted and to take stock of our fellow- 
guests. The dinner was neither exciting nor plentiful. 
Doubtless it was a fair ration from the standpoint of human 
sustenance, but it fell short of our expectations at 25s, 
a day with a bathroom. The hotel chef specialized in a 
Mediterranean fish which was. disguised under the high- 
sounding name of lowp-de-mer. North of the English Channel 
we call it dog-fish. I once had a horse I could do nothing 
with, so I named it Dog-Fish, because it was of no use to 
anyone. The chef of our hotel had the ambition to rise 
superior to my definition of this fish, We were daily forced 
to admit that he had failed dismally in this ambition. His 
next best effort was risotto. We only ate one spoonful 
apiece. It was enough. It raised visions of old Army days. 
** Attention. The commanding officer. Any complaints?” 
I could hear the complaints if that soggy and noisome mass 
of boiled rice, flavoured with high cheese, had figured upon 
the barrack-room diet sheet. 

To us after dinner came a spruce young fellow-guest, 
He was an Englishman. Some shore of the Mediterranean 
had perhaps cradled him. He explained the conditions of 
our hotel. The owner and his family lived in a small villa 
that stood among the salvias in the grounds. The owner 
was a large-hearted man. He had many dependants and 
many cronies. As dead-heads they all lived upon him in 
the hotel. They were dried raisins: grapes without juice. 
The manager, therefore, had to find grapes that were juicy 
elsewhere. Our informant, who, like the others, basked in 
the hospitality of the proprietor, told us that before we 
had arrived there had only been three parties in the hotel 
that could be counted by the management to be financial 
assets. These were a pair of hyphenated dollar vagrants, 
a successful penny bazaar merchant from a North Country 
watering-place in our own land, and the unofficial wife of 
the chief magnate in the town. These, with ourselves, were 
the squeezable grapes that had to pay for our landlord’s 
enticing liberality to his cohort of personal friends. These 
latter were in the following categories: 
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Free LIist.—A charming scion of Italy’s nobility, past 
middle age, who had lost a vast fortune in trying to defeat 
the mechanical advantages of the roulette board, and 
another forlorn pebble who had no visible means of subsis- 
tence other than our landlord. This latter guest’s duty 
in life seemed to be obsequious politeness to all and sundry. 

Semi-free List.—A distinguished Italian general and his 
charming wife. The reduced fees were the landlord’s 
recognition of the gallant soldier’s services to his country. 
The family of the officer in charge of the local naval resources. 
The landlord considered that the public services of this 
officer and the dangerous character of his employment 
justified the moiety of his living expenses being transferred 
to his foreign clients. 

Upon the reduced-fee list there were several, including 
our informant, whose claims to consideration lay in the fact 
that his wife had been at school with the landlord’s daughter, 
whether in England or Italy it never interested us to inquire. 

In the past the landlord had sought to manage his 
affairs himself with the aid of his son. But his benevolence 
had proved a “lee shore,” and to save himself from being 
wrecked upon it he had imported a manager, not to purge 
his establishment of dead-heads and dependents on “ the 
dole,” but to so arrange the economics of his home that the 
iureign guests should leave the path of his genial generosity 
unimpaired. 

We stood one week of it. We then found a real hotel, 
and determined in future to avoid in these matters as we 
would the plague the supercilious young gentlemen, usually 
from the Levant, who from behind mahogany counters in 
London condescend to recommend and arrange for accom- 
modation upon the Mediterranean Littoral. 

It was the Duke of Wellington who said: “If you want 
a thing done well, do it yourself.” 


A Rouiine STONE 


PROSPEROUS FRANCE 


Every admirer and well-wisher of France must have rejoiced 
when reading the recent report of the conditions of French 
trade for the past year. We learn that the trade and indus- 
tries of France have prospered to an extraordinary degree, 
and that so far from being menaced, as we are, with the 
problem of unemployment, no fewer than 1,500,000 foreign 
workpeople have had to be imported to cope with the great 
demand for labour. 

It will be remembered that France’s industrial prosperity 
received a severe check a little over two years ago when the 
French Government determined to stabilize the franc and 
deflated the currency so that the ratio of the franc to the 
pound sterling went from 240 to 120 within a few weeks. 
This sudden change produced a temporary crisis, and a good 
many of the French factories had to close down in conse- 
quence. Up to this period, between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
foreign operatives had been brought into France, but when 
this crisis occurred the Government had to take measures 
to deport a large number whose services were no longer 
required. It was feared, however, that this check to France’s 
prosperity might become permanent, and severe restrictions 
were imposed upon foreign operatives settling in France. 
Fortunately this depression did not last long, and for the 
past year or more French trade has been going full speed 
ahead. 

In this country the science of Economics is so little 
understood that the average person has been allowed to 
believe that trade prosperity is something quite beyond the 
control of human agencies, Even our orthodox economists 
seem to regard industrial conditions very much as they 
regard the weather—something which can change without 
apparently any known cause. The present prosperity of 
France, like that of the United States, is the direct result of 
certain policies, just as the unemployment and trade depres- 
sion of this country is the inevitable result of trade and 
financial policies that have been imposed upon our people 
by Acts of Parliament; and it ought to be the business of 
our statesmen (to say nothing of the economists) to ascer- 
tain what these causes are. Certain data can be readily 
collected which should give the clue to the solution of these 
problems. 

If we apply common-sense rules to economic policies we 
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shall find the following results. The two chief systems 
which have operated in connection with trade and industry 
since the war have been Protective Tariffs and Currency 
Laws. Let us take the Tariff issue first. Apart from this 
country, no other industrial nation has attempted the 
adoption of a free import policy. 

On the contrary, the only changes that have taken place 
have been to raise the tariff rates. This was notably the 
case in the United States as well as in Germany. France 
has also practised this system for the past century. We 
find that practically all our industrial rivals are definitely 
tariff-protected countries. Is this system of tariff protection, 
therefore, wholly or in part responsible for the prosperity that 
our rivals have enjoyed and are still enjoying? If protective 
tariffs alone were responsible for this prosperity, then we 
should expect that every nation that adopts this system 
would enjoy continuous prosperity; but we find that this 
is not always the case. For instance, after the adoption 
of their most recent high-tariff measure, the United States 
experienced one of the worst periods of trade depression that 
they had ever known, namely, from the year 1920 to 1923, 
During these years some 7,000,000 operatives were thrown 
out of employment; bankruptcies became general and the 
United States Government was thoroughly alarmed at the 
spread of their economic troubles. Similarly—as previously 
mentioned—France had a set-back in her trade prosperity 
for some months during the autumn and winter of 1926. 
Periods of trade depression have also been experienced by 
our Overseas Dominions where protective tariffs are always 
in force. Evidently, therefore, Tariff systems alone are not 
sufficient to maintain continuous employment for a nation’s 
population. 

Let us now take the financial system. Here we get a 
direct and somewhat startling clue to the causes of the 
phenomena. We find that the disastrous period of American 
trade—1920-1923—-was contemporaneous with the currency 
deflation policy started by the Federal Reserve Board in 
the beginning of 1920. Similarly, the set-back to French 
trade in 1926 was also contemporaneous with the currency 
deflation movement inaugurated by Premier Poincaré. A 
further and more conspicuous example has been the long 
period of trade depression in this country. This, as I have 
shown repeatedly, started immediately after the adoption 
by the Coalition Government of the Cunliffe Currency 
Committee’s suggestion for restoring the “ gold-standard.” 
The same results may be traced in almost every country, 
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namely, that where the currency has been contracted, trade has 
suffered, and where it has been expanded solely for the purpose 
of assisting trade and industry, there has been prosperity. 
These results have occurred in all countries regardless of 
their Tariff systems. Currency deflation has depressed trade 
in countries where the tariffs have been high, moderate, low, 
and practically non-existent. We find the same results 
following similar causes in all countries and in all ages. Surely 
we are driven to the logical,conclusion that industrial pros- 
perity is in some way bound up with the currency supplies. 

We find that in the United States early in 1923, the 
Federal Reserve Board, at the suggestion of the late President 
Harding, put a stop to their deflation process and made 
credit issues easier and added to the currency supplies, and 
it was eventually this currency-expansion process that put 
an end to the period of depression and started the new era 
of prosperity. Similarly in France, although the value of 
the franc was raised during 1926, it was finally stabilized at 
the ratio of 124 to the English pound sterling, which reduced 
it to about one-fifth of its pre-war value. Practically every 
great industrial nation refused to re-establish the pre-war 
ratio except the United States, which country, however, was 
able to expand their currency in proportion to the needs of 
their trade through having received during the war at least 
one-half of the gold supplies of the world! No greater 
fallacy was ever proposed than the theory that dear money 
promotes trade ! 

Confirmation of the evil effects of currency deflation will 
be found in the recent “Survey” issued by the British 
Electric & Allied Industries Association, which states as 
follows: 


“The home market has been virtually ruined for 
the manufacturer through the unbroken régime of 
credit restriction which has persisted during nine years, 
and we can attribute the lasting depression in industry 
to the policy initiated by the Bank of England in the 
autumn of 1920, and carried out with the support of 
the Governments in power without interruption until 
now.” 


The report continues: 


** We are confronted with a real decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the public generally, and this decline 
has affected every industry without distinction, elec- 
trical manufacturing not excepted. In our opinion 
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investigation, as far as industry is concerned, cannot 
go any further, and it might usefully have been directed 
to finance, which has hitherto escaped examination. 

** We suggest that the time has now come for a full 
State inquiry to be carried out, if only to discover 
whether banking policy has been directly responsible 
for the present state of industrial depression or not. 

“The result of the campaign to reduce wholesale 
prices, which has been going on steadily since 1920, has 
been to drive the basic industries practically into bank- 
ruptcy, while other industries have remained untouched. 
A point has actually been reached where any further 
effort to reduce prices will mean bankruptcy of the basic 
industries. . . . Excessive caution on the part of the 
Bank of England has brought this country down to a 
state where industrialists are losing hope of ever being 
able to improve their conditions of production and of 
earning satisfactory margins of profit.” 


Consider again the industrial conditions of Belgium and 
Italy. Here again we find similar results following similar 
causes. Belgium, it is true, is not so highly protected as 
Italy, and is sometimes classified as a “‘ free-trade country.” 
This, however, is not so, as there are duties on most articles, 
particularly those which compete with Belgium’s leading 
products. The Governments of both these countries refused 
to follow the lead of Great Britain in restoring the pre-war 
ratios of the franc and lira to the “ gold-standard ” respec- 
tively. The Belgian franc stands to-day at 175 to the pound 
sterling, and the lira at 92-46. The result of this has been 
that our late allies have not doubled the burdens of their 
war debts by compelling the tax-payers to redeem their War 
Bonds, which were created in cheap money, in money of 
double the value, as our post-war Governments have done. 
-§ Practically every industrial nation except Great Britain 
has greatly increased its currency and credit supplies to 
meet the growing demands and new conditions of their 
trade and industries since the war. 

France undoubtedly owes her industrial success partly 
to her protective tariff and partly to her cheaper currency 
system. Another factor which has played a great part in 
the development of French trade is what is known as the 
Banquier System, which gives to the French merchants and 
manufacturers the immediate use of the credit comprised in 
their book debts. For instance, when a French manufac- 
turer sends his goods to a French client, he draws on him a 
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bill which the client accepts, agreeing to pay the account on 
a specified date. This bill is taken by the French banks and 
is credited to the account of the manufacturer, and the bank 
undertakes to collect the bill when due. This system adds 
to the credit facilities of French trade thousands of millions 
of francs annually and has the same effect in stimulating 
business as a similar addition to the currency. The writer 
has frequently advocated the application of this system to 
British home trade. Unfortunately, British banks are not 
as accommodating nor as enterprising as their French rivals, 
Moreover, the British merchant and tradesman is extremely 
conservative, and the introduction of the Banquier System 
to this country could only be effected by a vigorous campaign 
of education. 

It has been contended by certain writers that France’s 
prosperity is due to the comparatively higher productive 
powers of the French workmen together with the relatively 
low wages paid in that country. No doubt French trade is 
less hampered in regard to restrictions on output than this 
country. The trade unions of France are not quite as 
oppressive as those of Great Britain. And it is also true that 
the French workman receives less in wages than the British 
workman in terms of the “‘ gold-standard.” But the “ gold- 
standard’ does not control prices in the local markets. 
For instance, the French workman who receives 5 francs 
per hour can buy more and better food and shelter and warm 
apparel than the British workman who is earning ls. 6d. per 
hour. And yet, according to the international exchange, 
the French workman’s pay is only 10d. per hour against the 
20 pence of his English competitor. This point is apparently 
overlooked by many of our business people. The purchasing 
power of money is not determined solely by its relation to 
gold, but by its relation to goods in the country of its origin. 

An ounce of gold will not purchase the same quantity 
of similar goods in all countries—even where they are 
supposedly on the “ gold-standard”” basis. The prices of 
goods in all countries are regulated by the relation of the 
volume of currency in circulationp+o the volume of goods 
offered. It is, therefore, not correct to say that the French, 
German, and Italian workmen are living on a lower scale 
than the British workmen merely because they receive lower 
wages in relation to gold. But statistics show that the 
countries which have established their currency systems on 
a comparatively low level in relation to gold, have a decided 
advantage in production and can undersell those nations 
where the currency stands at a high level. 
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Unfortunately, many of our business leaders, like our 
political and treasury officials, are steeped in the old methods 
and fallacious theories of a century ago! Although enormous 
advances have been made in our productive methods our 
financial system is as antiquated as London’s method of 
installing its Lord Mayors. The startling results recently 
published regarding France’s developments of her iron and 
steel and coal industries ought to awaken our lethargic 
business leaders, for it shows that Great Britain is now fourth 
in the international race, where fifty years ago she stood 
supreme! 

Perhaps I may be excused for concluding this article 
with a quotation from my criticism of the First Interim 
Report of the Cunliffe Currency Commission which was 
submitted to the members of that Committee in place of an 
oral testimony in December 1918. 


“It is generally admitted that our present national 
obligations necessitate a very substantial increase in our 
annual output of wealth over that of pre-war times. 
If we are to remain solvent, if we are to withstand the 
foreign economic rivalry and pressure with which we 
are threatened, it requires no argument to prove that 
our pre-war currency will not suffice to enable us to 
create the surplus wealth needed. Our pre-war currency 
was barely sufficient for our pre-war turnover. ‘ Res- 
toration of normal conditions’ which the Committee 
advise means restriction of output to pre-war volumes. 
It means the abandonment of all or most of the Govern- 
ment’s reconstruction and housing schemes. It also 
means the restoration of low wages with armies of 
unemployed. Are these the conditions the Government 
and the Committee are anxious to restore ? 

“It is suggested by the Committee that our foreign 
trade depends upon our maintaining the ‘ gold-standard ’ 
for our national currency. There is no real basis for 
this statement. The United States had little difficulty 
in maintaining her foreign trade during the period of 
her paper-money system. Moreover, trade between two 
countries, some using silver and others gold and paper, 
has been maintained for many years. Since foreign 
trade is barter, balances would continue to be settled 
in gold as at present by weight, even if we adopted a 
purely paper currency. And the relation of the national 
paper currency to gold would be solved exactly the same 
way as its relation to any other commodity. There is 
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no more reason why such a currency should be maintained | 
at a parity with gold than with coal, iron, wheat, or any 
other commodity. What is needed is a currency system 
which will maintain the general price-level of all come 
modities as constant as possible. : 

‘“‘T have endeavoured to deal with the Report of the | 
Committee solely from the standpoint of our national © 
interests, which are bound up with its productive | 
industries. The Committee have taken it for granted | 
that the whole aim of our national policy shuld be the 
maintenance of the gold-standard. But nowhere have | 
they shown that this institution is essential to the real 
prosperity of our people. The maintenance of London’s © 
position as the world’s money-market is a poor substitute © 
for any one of our great industries. Better a thousand © 
times that London should lose its financial prestige 
than that Britain should sacrifice her iron, steel, engi- 
neering, electrical, or shipbuilding industries. Would | 
America or Germany have willingly exchanged any one | 
of her staple industries to become the world’s money- | 
lending centre? Such a choice is unthinkable. And 
it has yet to be demonstrated that London’s financial ’ 
position adds in any way to the industrial or trading’ 
facilities of England. On the contrary, we know that 
this position has been purchased and is maintained at | 
the expense of our trade and industries as already 
explained! 

“Our economic position to-day is as critical as was — 
our military position when the Prime Minister uttered | 
his famous admonition: ‘We must either go on or go} 
under.’ We cannot possibly ‘go on’ in the sense of 
reconstructing and developing our trade and industries, | 
with a scarcity of money which the Committee recommend | 
It is, therefore, the bounden and patriotic duty of those’ 
who really understand this great question and foresee. 
the dangers and perils to which our economic future | 
will be exposed by a return to our pre-war currency 
system, to do all in their power to prevent the adoption © 
by the Government of the Committee’s Report!” 


Artuur Kitson 


